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THE LONDON 


By David J. Dallin 


Associate. editor of The New Leader; co-author of the current volume “Slave Labor in Russia,” and many other works 


NDER the present conditions war seems the 

only way to the re-establishment of a united 

Germany. There is no power prepared or 
willing to wage war now. Therefore, two Germanys 
will take shape in the near future, and the far- 
reaching consequences of such a development must 
be faced. 

No conferences, no press campaigns, no “‘tough 
policy” can alter this fundamental fact, this European 
reality. Eastern Germany, an area with a population 
of 15,000,000 to 18,000,000, is a Soviet protectorate, 
and Moscow is determined to hold on to it firmly. 
In former times, when it was deemed natural that 
wars should lead to the annexation of new areas to 
the victor state, newly-acquired territories were in- 
corporated into the Russian Empire. Today, after 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, Lenin’s “No Annexations.” 
and the Atlantic Charter, the control of new areas 

must be effected by other 
ways and means. ‘The tech- 
nique and the slogans have 
changed —the substance has 
remained the same. 

But no annexation is per- 
fect or lasting unless it is 
based on the consent of the 
great powers. When Poland 
was partitioned late in the 
eighteenth century, it was 

Dallin done by consent of the three 
interested powers. Today the 

West cannot agree to a permanent partition of Ger- 
many, for it would lead to such an accumulation of 
force in the hands of the only great power on the 
Eurasian continent that a stabilization of conditions 
in Europe would be made impossible. Therefore the 
separation of Eastern Germany will be, or rather is 
already, a de facto, though not a de jure. develop- 
ment, with all the serious implications of such a 


state of affairs. 
_ 7 7. 


Moioroy will appear in London with a program 
that cannot be acceptable to the other nations. In 
whatever terms it may be couched, it will mean in 
essence that the Soviet Union is prepared to take 
over Western Germany but does not even wish to 
discuss the unification of the two Germanys under 
an independent government. Molotov knows that the 
United States and Britain will bar the road to Soviet 
penetration into Western Germany; the Soviet Union 
will bar the road into the Soviet zone to the Western 
powers. His formulae may sound “democratic” 
such as the immediate creation of a popular German 
government and the evacuation of all foreign troops 
from Germany as well as from other countries. The 
great effort of Moscow and the new Comintern is 
directed toward the elimination of American influence 
and the removal of American forces from every- 
Where—-Korea, China, Greece, Austria, Germany. If 
this is achieved, the vacuum would be filled by 
Moscow within a matter of months or weeks. The 
evacuation of American forces is the prerequisite of 
&@ new Soviet expansion. 

But Molotov knows that by this time he cannot 
succeed in putting over the plan. He may therefore 
propose the immediate creation of a German govern- 
ment along the lines of Hungary and Rumania, with 

Soviet puppets occupying crucial positions in the 
Police, information and propaganda machines. But 
“the economic unification of Germany will be re- 


jected by Moscow, as it has been repeatedly rejected 
in Korea. 

In the turmoil in and around the US State Depart- 
ment, a project has been under discussion to invite 
Molotov to hold free elections in Eastern Germany, 
as the first step toward the creation of a German 
government. The idea is not a happy one. There, in 
the Soviet zone, who will dare to run as the candidate 
of a non-Soviet party? Who will publish newspapers, 
convene meetings and constitute party cells under 
the real menace that the day after the elections all 
the culprits would meet in one of the old or new 
concentration camps of the Soviet zone? Molotov 
can readily promise to hold “free elections,” certain 
of getting his stooges elected in the absence of any 
organized opposition. It must be realized that elec- 
tions and parliamentary methods cannot enable na- 
tions which have been made a part of the Soviet 
Kmpire to break away. 

This is why the Conference of Foreign Ministers 
in London cannot but end in an impasse. A fruitful 
compromise is not possible. 


* + * 


A NEW postponement of the German problem, as 
in the past, would result in the further aggravation 
of the basic ills from which the continent and Eng- 
land cannot recover. Poverty, starvation and. unending 
crises in the West, billions of dollars in the form 
of material aid under the Marshall Plan, are the 
inescapable consequence of this indecision, of this 
toying with the nonsense of the Morgenthau Plan, 
of the lack of initiative and clearcut programs in 
Washington. 

A working agreement with a new government of 
Western Germany along the lines of a peace treaty, 
but limited in scope, is the only path open to the 
Western powers. 

A final peace treaty is impossible under the circum- 
stances. A treaty with Germany would have to de- 
termine its frontiers in the East; to dispose of Silesia,, 
East Prussia, etc.; to decide upon navigation in the 
Baltic, trade in the eastern ports, reparations and 
other payments from the western as well as from 
the eastern zones. A peace treaty must be signed by 
a government capable of enforcing its decisions over 
its entire territory. The few local governments which 
have been constituted in Western Germany, or a 
central government, if it is set up, would command 
authority and jurisdiction over the western zones only. 
It would be a vain and futile effort to identify such a 
body as the central government of all Germany. 

What can be achieved, however, is an agreement 
that would stabilize the political and economic condi- 
tions in an area with a population of about 45,000,000 
and create a framework within which a new culture 
can grow and progress can be initiated. It must create 
stimuli for the peasant to sow and reap his harvest; 
for the worker to continue production; the exchange 
of goods with other nations who need them so much 
must be also stimulated. 

The occupation of Germany by foreign troops 
cannot be ended at an early date. It can be remodeled, 
however, after the pattern of the occupation of Japan, 
where the function of MacArthur’s staff is super- 
vision rather than running the country. The rebuilding 
of their cities, the establishment of a stable currency, 
the operation of their railroads, and the gradual 
resumption of political and economic relations with 
the outside world must be made the responsibility 
of the Germans themselves. Nobody questions the 


need for the emergence of a German government in 
one form or another. It is sensible to do it now, 
simultaneously with the signing of a working agree- 


ment with Western Germany. 
* * * 


Ix the New York Herald-Tribune, Walter Lippmann 
warns against-a consolidation of Western Germany 
and advises the Secretary of State to postpone the 
solution of the German issue to another conference 
if this one proves unsuccessful. He points to the 
danger that a nationalist movement aiming at the 
unification of the whole of Germany might arise and 
turn for help to the Soviet Union. This menace is, 
however, unreal, and it would be a mistake to follow 
the course charted by Mr. Lippmann. 

True, German nationalism has often joined forces 
with Russia against the West. Bismarck’s tradition 
of cooperation with St. Petersburg was revived in 
Hitler’s pact with Moscow. However. only a powerful 

(Continued on Page Two) 
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The Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Account of Bilbo's Death 
Greatly Exaggerated 


N the day after election we read 
O that Congressman John E. Rankin 
didn’t rank much higher than a 
Republican «in the state of Mississippi. 
It seemed like good news, but I was 
curious to learn what lay behind it. 
The voters had turned out in large num- 
bers to elect a successor to the un- 
lamented Bilbo. 
Congressman 
Rankin had thought 
he could land the 
job by dishing out 
a rich line of the 
Bilbo hate and 
halucination. His 
campaign was 
mainly directed 
against “Commu- 
nist Negroes” and 
Bohn “Yankee interfer- 
ers.” Yelling his 

loudest, he came in fourth in the race. 
We used to have three great ranting 
reactionaries in the South: Talmadge, 
Bilbo and Rankin. The first two are 
now dead. While not unappreciative of 
the services of undertakers in the cause 
of reform, I get some pleasure out of 
recalling that Talmadge had actually 
had a majority of the voters of Georgia 
against him in his last election and that 
Bilbo was all tied up in knots by a 
Senate investigation when he breathed 
his last. So they were both pretty well 
discredited among their own people be- 
fore death took them from us. And now 
John E. Rankin has been turned doawn— 
and not by Negroes or Northerners—but 

by white voters of Mississippi. 





The general impression one gets from 
this course of events is that things are 
getting better down South. But a care- 
ful reading of post-election newspapers 


suggests that we postpone our rejoicing. 
Things may be a little better than they 
were, but the deep South still has a long 
way to go. 


* * * 


Father Was Smart 


ERE is a disquieting fact. There 
were three Democratic candidates oppos- 
ing the winner, John C. Stennis. Accord- 
ing to the accounts in the Jackson Daily 
News, all of them favored “white su- 
premacy.” Congressman William Colmer 
came out second in the poll. On the day 
before the election front-page columnist 
Frederick Sullens on 
greatest newpaper,” pulled for his can- 
didate in these terms: “There have been 
many sinister forces busily at work in 
Washington and New York for more 
than a dozen years seeking to destroy 
the Southern way of life. These forces 
are composed of Negro social equality 
seekers, miscegenists, Socialists, Pink 


Parlor Panderers and other Leftists | 


who want to bring an end to Southern 
influence in public affairs,, These forces 
have joined in the fight to prevent the 
election of Bill Colmer to the Senate.” 

Forest B. Jackson, who came out third 
in the contest, is reported to have closed 
his radio campaign with a plea that he 
was best qualified to fight for “white 
supremacy.” Congressman Rankin’s line 
is sufficiently well-known. So there were 
three anti-Negro, anti-modern, anti- 
intelligent candidates. Fortunately the 
vote for this sort of thing was split 
three ways. Had it been united, its 
candidate would have won. 

All of the more liberal Southerners 
are pleased with the victory of Senator 
Stennis. On November 6 the leading 
editorial of the Atlanta Constitution 





“Mississippi’s ' 
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was ra muted “shout of satisfaction. But 
the reasons for approving the victor 
seem mostly negative: “He won without 
hillbilly bands, without shouting about 
white supremacy, without mentioning 
the race issue at all and without any 
sensational sideshows. He ignored the 
rantings of those who did drag in the 
Negro issue and talked to the people 
about agriculture, labor relations and 
world affairs.” How one can discuss 
agriculture and labor relations in Mis- 
sissippi without mentioning Negroes is 
hard to imagine. But it seems to have 
been done. 

Under the headng “Quiet Campaigner 
Wins,” the Constitution gives its read- 
ers a biography of this “Self-styled con- 
servative who was called a most color- 
less candidate even by his friends.” He 
is of farmer stock and speaks mildly 
and in a restrained manner. Character- 
istic is the easy way in which he got 
himself out of the race-relations corner 
into which his opponents sought to back 
him: “I asked my father what I should 
say about the race problem. He said, 
‘nothing.’. And that.is what I am doing.” 

His opponents made.a great point of 
their opposition to the report of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Civil Rights Committee. 


. They called it an “insulting demand on 


the people of Mississippi” and “another 
attempt to tell the South ... how to run 
its own affairs.” Challenged by efforts 
to. cash in on this popular issue the 
future member of the Senate calmly re- 
marked: “Our customs and traditions 
may be assailed, but.we can stand firm 
in our rights to make our. own decisions 
about such matters.” 

You see how mild was the victory for 
righteousness in the delta state. Against 
three -raucous -ranters»a quiet, decent 
man was elected because he consistently 
sidestepped the race issue. I am glad he 
won. But I understand why the rejoic- 
ing of Southern liberals is something 
less than deafening. 


* * * 


Down With the Zebras! 


Practicatty all Southern papers 
have exhibited during the past week 
samples of their region’s reaction te 
the President’s Civil Rights report. The 
Atlanta Constitution, for example, pub- 
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lished on November 6 a a really hot. le “a 
—no doubt with the purpose of elicitiy . 
answers from the other side. A copped 
‘spondent, John A. Wagnon, works hime 
self up into a real lather: “This is the]. 
most damnable thing I have ever reag) 
and the time is now at hand when red. 
blooded Southern white men should tej 
that crowd in language they will be able 
to understand that we do not propos 
to tolerate any such situation. Let them 
understand that we will wade through} 
blood up to our necks before we wil 
have this blight. forced upon the culture 
and traditions of the Southern white 
race. 

“IT have not found a Georgia zebra 
who says that he favors social equality, 
When the people of this state all realize 
the true purpose of the Communistie, 
South-hating organizations who want to 
put the Negro’s heel on the Southe 
white man’s throat, all of Georgia wi 
rise up in solid phalanx and the wholg \ 





nation will reap the harvest of their 
righteous indignation. The Southerg 
white man has not forgotten how tof 4p), 


.fight.and he is becoming really aroused] - of 


and angry.” Calling a Southerner who the 
seeks justice for the Negro a zebra addg 


me! 
a. fine word to my vocabulary. Yearg Bu 
ago I commented in this column on ine thi 
justice done to innocent snakes, skunkg is 


and jackasses by our application of theig Ba 
names to individuals or groups of what 

we wish to express a low opinion. Bub 
designating a man who advocates fair m 
race relations as a zebra ‘strikes me as e 
rather complimentary both to the man 
and the beast. 


wh 
There remains just space to copy a cor 
paragraph which sheds a lurid light on eal 
attitudes in the town of Jackson in the? ate 
state which Senator Stennis will now Tr 
have the honor of representing. On dec 
November 7 columnist Sullen gave the ate 
place of honor at the head of his con- “ 
tribution to the world’s wisdom to the eor 
following remark: “The vote in Mise ne 
sissippi’s all-Negro town, Mound Bayou, 
was almost evenly split between Paul th 
Johnson and Forrest Jackson. How does th 
one go about dividing a dubious distine th. 
tion?” a 


You see what [ mean. The celebra§\ 


tion over the victory of intelligence in 7 mé 


the South is postponed. * 
0 
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“Waste Not—Want Not’ . 


; By Dorothy Thompson 


that the government’s program 

of meatless, eggless, and poultry- 
less days, or any other system of 
voluntary rationing, will prove at all 
adequate to meet the near-starvation 
situation in Europe. 


I HAVE not thought nor do I think 


There is an overall world shortage 
of man’s basic food—grain. This is 
due to drought, crop failure, the 
passing out of cultivation of thou- 
sands of acres of land in Eastern 
Europe because of the dislocation of 
populations caused by government 
policies, and the suspension of East- 
West trade. 

Its gravity cannot be overrated. 
The whole British people are living 
on rations which are not “starvation” 
but are a sub-standard of nourish- 
ment threatening a deterioration of 
the race itself. A Britisher gets one 
egg per month. The two strips of 
beacon that an American eats (with 
a couple of eggs) for breakfast are 
a week’s ration for an Englishman. 
An English friend visiting here had 
to consult a physician for stomach 
disturbances after two weeks of 
normal American eating. And Eng- 
land is better off than much of the 
continent, being, for one thing, better 
organized. 

Present measures here are prepos- 
terous. We should reestablish ra- 
tioning, and price control, immedi- 
ately. For, regardless of Europe, 


though the United States as a whole 
is eating 20 percent more meat and 
poultry than before the war, thou- 
sands of persons here are under- 
nourished by prices. 


+ . * 


Tue most horrifying thing to a 
European visiting America is not 
what we eat but what we throw away. 
A whole European nation could be 
fed on what goes into our garbage 
cans. 

Sanitation laws contribute to this. 
Every scrap of food that once appears 
on a restaurant table and is not eaten 
must be thrown away. I do not eat 
bread or butter but they are served 
me with every restaurant meal and 
are pure waste. In England if you 
have potatoes with a restaurant meal 
you can’t have bread. Here it is 
thrown at you and into the garbage. 
The Department of Agriculture, while 
the government decries the feeding of 
grain to stock, has recéntly ruled that 
the leftovers from human tables may 
not be fed even to pigs. 

Many housewives are wasteful. 
They throw into the garbage pail 
left-over meat bones and_ poultry 
carcases that would be the basis of 
any French pot au feu, pour vitamin- 
rich water in which vegetables hav« 
been cooked down the sink, and stale 
bread into the ashcan—and they buy 
packaged breadcrumbs. 


A campaign urging that every scrap 
of food purchased or served should 
be consumed; that the full garbage 
can is a crime, would save much more 
than meatless or eggless days and 
would also save money for American 
families. 


In my own Spartan childhood home 





re 


back to the kitchen anything but 8 
clean plate. If food was taken and = 
not eaten, it was set aside, and the { 
child had to eat that before he got 
anything more, to teach us that “the 
eye shouldn’t be greater than the 
stomach.” 


That experience has reduced house- 











no child was ever allowed to send hold bills for me all my life. \ 
t 
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(Continued From Page One) T an 

, ; ois HE creation of two Germanys is & h 
Prussia-Germany has been willing to th 


seek an alliance with Russia—only a 
Germany strong énough not to fear 
Russian encroachment in Germany’s 
internal affairs. Only when Russian 
domination was out of fe question has 
a German-Russian bloc been acceptable 
to Berlin. A weak Germany has always 
looked to the West; in a powerful Eug- 
land it has seen an ally less dangerous 
than its eastern continental neighbor. 


At present there is no danger that 
Germany may turn pro-Soviet, not even 
out of nationalist motives. On the con- 
trary, the sentiments in the Soviet zone 
are already hostile to Soviet policy. The 
rank-and file of the so-called Socialist 
Unity Party with its 2,000,000 members 
is a hotbed of violent anti-Soviet feelings. 
“The day when the Soviet police with- 
draws,” a leading German politician told 
us recently, “a massacre of the small 
group of genuine Communists is sure to 
occur.” Eastern Germany, too, will turn 
its eyes to the West when. serious re- 
habilitation begins and norma) living 
conditions are re-establshed there. 


provisional, highly temporary measure. 
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It does not solve all the problems; it is * 
bound to produce a good deal of hard- fee 
ship. It is rather one stage in Europe's pa 
postwar development of rivalry between wi 
East and West, in the self-defense of akc 

free countries against the onslaught of 
Soviet expansion. It does not remove Pe 
the danger of war. But it will help te H. 
consolidate what has remained of inde- ae 
pendent Europe. up 
th 
~~ ERROR — = : 
Part of David J. Dallin’s column, | Se 
“Juliu Maniu’s Trial” in last week's | re 
issue of The New Leader was trans- x 
mitted by phone and contained twe os 
errors. Instead of “Maniu has been - 
sentenced to life imprisonment,” it er 
should have read “Maniu may be a 

| sentenced to life imprisonment.” As 

| for Tatarescu, instead of “today he ov 
| is Deputy Prime Minister,” read le 
| “Until today, he was Deputy Prime et 
| Minister.” th 
ee 
Telephone: Pring 7-8260-1-2. Washington Bureau! 2 
{ 
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Should State Department 


Administer 


European Recovery Plan? 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 11.— 
W: struggle of sprawling dimen- 

sions is rending the Capital, as 
this is written, for operational control 
of the Marshall Plan. On the surface 
the fight is between the State Depart- 
ment and the Commerce Department. 
But there are almost no bystanders in 
this fight . . . everybody in Washington 
is piling in with shillalahs swinging. 
Backing up Commerce Secretary Harri- 
man are Treasury, Agriculture, RFC 
and Defense. Behind the State Depart- 
yrent, so far, is only the powerful 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Between this date and next Monday, 
when the special session of Congress 
convenes to take up what is now being 
called the European Recovery Plan (in- 
stead of the Marshall Plan), President 
Truman will have made the major policy 
decision whether the plan will be oper- 
ated under the direction of the State 
alive or by a special government 
eorporation as advocated by the Harri- 
Man report. 

According to the President’s decision, 
the State Department either will play 
the major role in the administration of 
the plan, or ‘it will play little more than 
a kibitzing role. 

Certain circles in the State Depart- 
ment are taking a serious view of this 
struggle. They fear dire consequences 
to the prestige of American diplomatic 
representatives abroad if the President 
or the Congress express a vote of “no 


By Jonathan Stout 


confidence” in the State Department by 
handing over administration of the plan 
to another agency of the Government. 

The fact of the matter, however, ap- 
pears to be that in certain Government 
circles there exists precisely this feeling 
of “no confidence” in the State Depart- 
ment. 

The reasons for this feeling are not 
far to seek. There is the record of the 
State Department’s policy since the end 
of the war, under Secretaries Stettinius, 
Byrnes and now Marshal. There is little 
in this: record to point to with either 
pride or satisfaction. 

What have been the results of the 
State Department’s policies to date? 

Whether or not we are today closer 
to World War III, it appears plain that 
we are now farther from peace than we 
were at the close of World War II. 

During that same period the diplomacy 
of the Soviet Union has bested our 
diplomacy all along the line. The period 
in question has seen the wave of totali- 
tarianism engulf Poland, Hungary, the 
Balkans, half of Germany, the Man- 
churian province of China, half of 
northern China, half of Korea. It has 
witnessed the betrayal and death of such 
of our loyal allies as Gen. Mihailovitch, 
Nikola Petkoy and scores of less known 
voices of democracy in Eastern Europe. 

During that period the American 
people have witnessed the crushing of 
their early faith in the United Nations 
through such concessions to the domi- 


neering methods of the Soviet Union as 
allowing them to have a veto in the 
Security Council, giving the Soviet 
Union two extra votes for their provinces 
of the Ukraine and Byelorussia. 

The fact is that there is little in the 
record of diplomatic accomplishment by 
the State Department since the end of 
the war to inspire confidence in it. The 
State Department still contains within 
it too many of the very persons who 
contributed to the record of failure. This 
is stated not as a matter of personal 
criticism (since some of these persons 
were merely in the position of carrying 
out the orders of their superiors); it is 
stated as an understandable basis for 
the feeling of “no confidence” which 
exists in certain other governmental 
quarters. 

The personnel administration of the 
State Department itself will have to 
undergo additional changes before this 
attitude can be changed to one of full 
public confidence. 

The time has come to bring back such 
statesmen as former Ambassador Wil- 
liam C, Bullitt, who had the courage 
and the understanding to be right when 
the official policy of the State Depart- 
ment was obviously wrong. 

The time has come to bring back such 
far-visioned leaders of American foreign 
policy as former Assistant Secretary of 
State A. A. Berle, Jr., whose judgment 
was sound and right when the judgment 
of his superiors was weak and wrong. 








»  W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 
Urges Public Corporation to 
Administer ERP 


The time has come to challenge the 
outrageously impudent claim of the 
Soviet Union to speak for the workers 
of the world by bringing into the State 
Department the representatives of the 
free American labor movement so that 
all the world may see who it is that 
speaks in the name of tyranny and who 
speaks in the name of free men. 

The Harriman Committee which drew 
up the report to hand over administra- 
tion of the plan to a special government 
corporation instead of the State De- 
parement was composed of representa- 
tives of the free American labor move- 
ment, as well as of business and pro- 
fessional groups. 

If the State Department is to win 
back the public confidence it should have, 
it might make a beginning by learning 
an obvious lesson from the composition 
of the Harriman Committee. 

a * * 


An alleged reporter on the Daily 

Worker last Sunday purported to reveal 

the “inside story” of how George Dixon, 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Petrillo 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The first 
W important challenge of the Taft- 
Hartley Act may come not from 


the CIO but from the AFL’s American 
Federation of Musicians. James C. 
Petrillo, president of the Federation, has 
announced that present contracts with 
the recording companies will be per- 
mitted to expire on December 31 with- 
out renegotiation of any sort. Union 
musicians, he has stated, would no lenger 
participate in the making of records 
which serve only to displace live mu- 
sicians. 

At a recent hearing in Washington, 
Petrillo told a sub-committee of the 
House Labor Committee that the union 
might go into the disc-making business 
upon the expiration of its contracts with 
the record companies. 

The issues involved are as follows: 
In the past, the AFM has collected 
royalties on each disc issued by the 
record companies. The fund thus col- 
lected was administered solely by the 
union and was used to employ jobless 
musicians on projects designed to in- 
trease the public appetitle for “live” 
music. 

Section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act 
Putlaws welfare funds subject to col- 
lective bargaining unless “employees and 
@Mployers are equally represented in 
the administration of such fund.” In the 
past, Petrillo has always apposed em- 
ployer participation in the administra- 
tion of the fund. 
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The Musicians’ union, whose radio 
contracts expire shortly, is also readying 
itself to take on the radio broadcasters. 
In the past, the union has been success- 
ful in requiring radio stations to hire a 
quota of musicians. 

In addition, with the advent of FM 
broadcasting, the uniom succeeded in 
imposing a prohibition against the simul- 
taneous broadcast of musical programs 
on both AM and FM sstations. Chief 
weapon of the union has been its con- 


tracts with the major network chains, 
which have been interpreted as applying 
solely to AM broadcasts. 

Individual stations affiliated with the 
chains which proposed to duplicate net- 
work AM music broadcasts on their FM 
facilities have been informed that such 
an action would violate their contracts 
with the networks. 

Petrillo’s ace in the hole, therefore, 
has been that he could require the net- 
works to enforce his prohibition against 
simultaneous broadcasts by network 
affiliates. 

The expiration of the contracts and 
the fact that the Taft-Hartley Act 
strengthens the position of the em- 
ployers, makes Petrillo’s opponents more 
formidable now than ever before. Broad- 
casters have charged publicly that musi- 
cians are frequently paid in full when 
their services are only partially, or 
sometimes never, used. The ban on 
duplication also has been attacked as 
“make-work,” since musicians perform 
no extra service by playing before an 
FM microphone when broadcasting for 
an AM station. 


The Lea and Taft-Hartley Acts are 
specifically aimed at such union prac- 
tices. Section 8 (b) (6) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act makes it an unfair labor 
practice for a union “to cause or attempt 
to cause an employer to pay or deliver 
or agree to pay or deliver any money 
or other thing of value, in the nature 


Changes His Tactics 


of an exaction, for services which are 
not performed... .” 

The union’s position on this issue has 
not yet been stated in full. In general, 
the union maintains that the vogue for 
national network disc jockeys who play 
phonograph records, the widespread use 
of juke boxes, the use of canned musie 
in the film industry and other mechanical 
substitutes for live musicians have cre- 
ated a serious problem of displacement 
of the union’s members. 

This problem, according to Petrillo, 
has not received sympathetic considera- 
tion from the industry; and as a result 
the union has been forced to impose a 
quota system and various other restric- 
tions on the employers. Following pass- 
age of the Taft-Hartley and Lea Acts 
the union leader indicated that the quota 
system may now be illegal. As a result 
the union strategy and tactics are now 
being reconsidered. The problem is, 
what can be done within the law, now? 

In anticipation of a national strike 
to be called by the musicians union, the 
record companies have accepted an invi- 
tation by the broadcasters to participate 
in an _ inter-industry effort to stop 
Petrillo. For the first time the musicians 
union may shortly be met by a front of 
virtually all the employers with whom 
it deals—record companies, radio sta- 
tions—both FM and AM, and television 
stations—and they enjoy the support of 
a large section of the public, including 
many who are not anti-labor. 
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A World Youth Festival in Prague: 





A STATE DEPARTMENT BLUNDER 


By Curtis J, Hoxter , 


Delegate to Prague Youth Festival 


NNOTICED by most Americans, 
[ a major international meeting 

was held this summer in Prague. 
The World Youth Festival, which was 
attended by more than 20,000 young 
men and women from 67 countries, came 
to a close on August 17 after four weeks 
of feverish deliberations. As one of the 
delegates remarked: “It started as a 
purely cultural affair and ended like an 
armistice in a political battle of ideas.” 

The press and radio in the Soviet 
orbit are still discussing the Prague 
Youth meeting, while in the Western 
sphere of influence only the left-wing 
publications have considered it im- 
portant. 

The festival was arranged by the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth 
which has _ headquarters in Paris. 
Launched in November, 1945, in London, 
the WFDY claims a membership of 
46,000,000 young people. Its -slogan is 
“Youth Unite: Forward For Lasting 
Peace.” The present Chairman of the 
Federation is Guy de Boysson, a 28- 
ycar-old former French resistance leader 
and now a Communist Deputy in the 
French Assembly. His lieutenants are 
Kutty Hookham, who is editor of the 
WFYD’s World Youth, 


and F’ances Damon, an American with 


publication 


left-wing tendencies, the treasurer. 
K roperup 
Copenhagen, 


In a meeting held at the 
Fol’ High 
January 10 to 23, 1947, the executive of 
the WFDY 


“anti-Semitism, racial and other dis- 


School near 


expressed concern over 


criminations all over the world as the 
major issues facing the world at this 
time.” Reduction of armaments and 
and atomic control resolutions were 


passed at that meeting. The atomic 
resolution came out against atomic 
energy monopoly and for international 
control, but it epposed, like the Russian 
representative at the UNO. an Inter- 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


Other issues of importance considered at 


national 


that meeting were “American interven- 
tion” in Greece, Spain, Indochina and 
Turkey; the WFDY called for help for 
Negro, Jewish and Indian Youth (in 
South Africa) and other victims of dis- 
crimination. All these items received 
top priority by the Communists through- 
out the world. 

The World Federation of Democratic 
Youth is engaged in a continuous squab- 
ble with Socialist youth organizations in 
Europe. Especially denounced by the 
Copenhagen meeting was Per Haekkeup, 
leader of the Danish Socialist Youth, 
who exposed the Federation’s purposes 
and policies. 


* “ * 


Tue WFDY’s official publication is 
World Youth, which 
torship of Kutty 
ously publishes articles slanted in favor 
of Russia and opposed to the United 
Stites and Britain. A recent editorial 
on “Unity” asked: 


under the edi- 


Hookham  continu- 


“How many young soldiers from the 
United States and Canada realized that 
their return to civilian life would be 
faced with struggles for higher wages 
to meet the rapidly rising cost of living, 
and difficulties in finding adequate hous- 
ing accomodations for themselves and 
their families? 

“What young Red Army man fighting 


his way from the Volga to the Spree be- 
lieved that almost before the blood of 
their fallen comrades was cold, they 
would again be the object of uniformed 
attacks of the same character as those 
which helped to darken the history of 
our century during te twenties?. . .” 

The “line” of the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth’s publication and that 
of the Daily Worker and Pravda are 
obviously the same! 

The festival was publicized as being 
devoted to Dramatics, Music, Art, Films, 
Folk Songs and Dances, Exhibitions of 
Photographs, Displays of Handicrafts 
and Activities of Youth Organizations 
and Clubs, and Sports. But in addition, 
lectures and discussions were led by 
youth leaders from all over the world. 
This is where the trouble started. De- 
spite its advertisement as a cultural 
meeting, the festival finally was used ag 
a political sounding board by the Com- 
munist and fellow-travelling majority. 

There were present 4,000 young peo- 
ple from France, 2,000 from Italy, 1,500 
from Great Britain, 750 from Austria, 
600 from Denemark, 500 from Russia, 
500 from Yugoslavia, 450 from Bulgaria, 
400 from Poland, 250 from Hungary, 
200 from Palestine, 200 from the United 
States and 4,000 students from more 
than 50 other countries when the festival 
opened in Prague. 


« k 


I. a meeting in New York on March 
17, 1947, called by 
Treasurer of the WFDY and connected 


with the left-wing faction of the Ameri- 


Frances Damon, 


can Unitarian Youth organization, the 
United State World Youth Festival 
Cominittee was established. Those or- 
ganizations that sent representatives in- 
Youth for a Free 
American Youth for Democracy; 


cluded: American 
World; 
B’nai B’rith Youth Organization, Camp 
Wochica, Japanese-American Committee 
for Democracy, Jewish Peoples Frater- 
nal Order, Jewish Welfare Board, Metro- 
politan New York Committee of the 
National Continuations Committee of the 
Chicago Youth Conference(sic), and the 
National Federation of Settlements. 

An administrative committee was 
formed which was dominated by left- 
wingers, such as the above identified 
Frances Damon and Herbert Signer of 
AYD. It must be stated that this com- 
mittee tried its utmost to get as repre- 
sentative a group as possible to so to 
Prague. They approached church, civie, 
community and political groups. Every- 
body had the chance to join in, despite 
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Prospective Strike Breakers.’ 


ican standard of living.” 
in Europe, folks. 
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SL LL TOBIN IS AT IT AGAIN oy qin 


@ In previous issues of The New Leader, we have reprinted comments on the 
DP problem by Dan Tobin's officia] journal, The International Teamster, which 
were disgraceful on their own account, and which ran counter to adopted AFL 
and CIO stands. In the latest issue of Tobin’s journal there is an article, entitled: 
“Help Europeans to Live in Europe,” and subtitled: ‘Stratton Bill Would Import 


The Stratton Bill proposes to admit 400,000 DP’s over four years. 
some gems from Tobin's shameful essay on this problem of human distress: 
“We cannot import poverty and escape it ourselves. .. . 
Europe is displaced or would like to be. 
United States where they could then displace Americans out of jobs and homes. 
. « . Once our immigration policy is destroyed, our ports gvould be opened to a 
tidal wave of hungry, hopeless people who would completely obliterate the Amer- 
Don't believe the tales of suffering and homelessness 
It’s all a plot to displace virtuous Dan Tobin! 


They would like to be displaced to the 








“Unanimously 


the fact that the administrative commit- 
tee—the steering group—was jn the 
hands of the left-wing groups. The US 
Committee for the World Youth Festival 
approached the State Department and 
received the promise that the Office of 
International Information and Cultural 
Affairs under William Benton would 
assist the group in obtaining for the 
festival art, film and photo exhibits. At 
the same time the Department offered 
its assistance to act as liason agency 
with other government departments con- 
cerned with the needs and interest of 
American Youth, such as Agriculture, 
Labor, the Veterans Administration and 
the Office of Education. 

The State Department asked the 
Maritime Commission to make available 
two troop transports for students and 
youth travel to Europe. Everything 
seemed fine; a good representative 
United States delegation seemed assured. 
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National Labor Service, 


Approved” 


D verte the early months of 1947, 
the Department of State’s Office of Intere 
national Information and Cultural Afe 
fairs was under vicious attacks by Res 
It was fighting 
for the continuation of the US cultural 
program in foreign countries and the 
extension of the Voice of America, 


yublican Congressmen. 
> 


Under special attack were the art exe 
hibits sent overseas by Mr. Benton’s 
office. On May 16, Miss Doris Senk, 
Executive Secretary of the US World 
Youth Festival Commission received a 
letter from Eric C. Bellquist, Chief of 
the European Area Division in the OIC, 
The letter stated: 


“After careful consideration it hag 
been decided that transportation on 
the two C-4 troop transport ships 
which have been allocated by the Mari- 
time Commission at the request of the 
Department of State for transporta- 
tion of academic and professional per- 
sonnel between the US and Europe 
during the coming summer shall be 
limited entirely to non-political 
groups. There is such a demand for 
passage on these vessels from indi- 
viduals whose activities are of strictly 
academic, professional and_ religious 
nature that it will not be possible to 
grant priorities to individuals and 
groups whose interest are primarily 
of a political nature. 

“In view of the mandate of Congress, 
as it has been expressed in various 
Congressional hearings, it will also be 
impossible for the Department to par 
ticipate in exhibits, or any other ac- 


tivities connected with the World 
Youth Festival in Prague this sum- 
mer.” 


Miss Senk answered: “We feel that 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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GUNS BEFORE BREAD 
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How Stalin's Factories 
Produce for War 


Hungarian ex-POW’s. returning 

from Russia have something to say 
about Soviet armament production, in- 
cluding new heavy tanks produced in 
Kharkov. Since Kharkov has one of the 
three largest Russian tractor factories, 
this ig additional evidence that the 
Soviet formula is “Guns rather than 
bread.” 

Tractors and tanks can be produced 
in the same factories. The,shift from 
tractors to tanks normally occurs after 
@ war has started. In Soviet Russia, a 
large part of the capacity of the tractor 
factories is now being used for peace- 
time tank output, despite desperate need 


i& was reported from Budapest that 


. of tractors for the production of bread. 


Two major factors are responsible for 
the fact that more than two years after 
the end of war the Russian people con- 
tinue to starve. One of them is irre- 
parable—the inefficiency of collectivized 
farms. But at the moment, a reparable 
factor—shortage of farm machinery— 
is the principal factor limiting the out- 
put of farm products. 

The number of tractors in agriculture 
officially declined by only one-quarter 
from 1940 to 1947, but practically every 
tractor in the USSR is obsolete. The 
situation is even worse with reference 
to the combined grain-harvesters and 
most other farm machinery; they are 
so worn out that they can not be 
brought into good working condition, in 
spite of the greatest effort. While the 
number of combined harvesters declined 
only from 182,000 to 133,000, the area 
harvested by them is much less than 
half the prewar record. 

The number of horses also declined to 
less than half of prewar; hence the 
acreage sown is far below prewar, and 
the soil is poorly prepared; the crops 
are inadequately cared for and harvested 
with great delay. With both acreages 
and yields substantially reduced, the 
total output of some crops is less than 
half of the prewar output. It was not 
much over half of prewar in grain, 
Russia’s most important crop, in both 
1945 and 1946. 

The needs of agriculture are treated 
niggardly in the fourth Five-Year Plan. 
Only 325,000 new tractors are sched- 
uled for it during the five years, 1946- 
1950, althought about 450,000 would be 
needed. The prewar farm output could 
not be reached by 1950 even if all the 
machinery and other supplies provided 
in the plan were deliverable on schedule. 

When early im 1947 the curtain was 
partly raised from the current output 
of farm machinery, the writer was 
amazed at how little is being done to 
compensate Soviet agriculture for the 
loss of practically its entire machinery 
through destruction and _ obsolescence, 
that indeed the current output of farm 
machinery ts less than the number which 
should normally be discarded. Official 
pronouncements boast that the 1947 
plan foresees an increase over the 1946 
output of farm machinery by 2% to 3 
times, and an almost as large an increase 
in 1948 output as compared with that 
of 1947. But the large percentage in- 
creases from year to year merely under- 
score the negligible production in 1946. 

The production of farm machinery 
planned is not only exceedingly inade- 
quate, but also badly timed. The bulk 
of the scheduled production js to come 
at the end of the period. Moreover, the 
low priority given farm machinery 
meant that any underfulfillment of the 
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plan will affect it rather than the other 
products. 

With the prewar number of tractors 
and the tractors being of average age, 
about 65,000 tractors should be dis- 
carded annually. The 1948 plan calls, 
however, for the delivery of only 34,000 
tractors, of which 3,800 have to be 
“Stalinetz 80.” The 1947 plan repre- 
sents an increase over the 1946 output 
by seven times for the “Stalinetz 80” 
and by almost three times for the other 
tractors. Hence.in 1946 the farmers 
received about 550 “Stalinetz 80” and 
about 10,000 other tractors. Conse- 
quently, if obsolete machines were aban- 
doned, the equipment of Soviet agri- 
culture would have declined moderately 
in 1947 and more considerably in 1946, 
Since little discarding occurs, the aver- 
age age of the machinery is now higher 
than it was in 1945. Only in 1948 is 
Russian agriculture scheduled to get as 
many tractors as would be discarded 
under normal conditions. Altogether it 
is intended to produce in the first three 
years of the plan period 111,000 trac- 
tors, exactly one-third of the number 
planned for the entire five years. The 
1948 output of farm machinery will not 
be fully available before ‘the 1949 
harvest. 

The Russian farm-machinery industry 
was heavily hit by the war. Two of the 
three large tractor factories at Stalin- 
grad and Kharkov were almost com- 
pletely destroyed. Was it, however, nec- 
essary to limit the tractor output to 
one-thirtieth of the five-year goal in 
1946 and to one-tenth of it in 1947? 
The answer is emphatically no, if bread 
had been given higher priority than 


euns 
guns. 


* i * 


B EFORE the war the Chelyabinsk 
tractor factory in the Urals, never occu- 





® Naum Jasny is a_ well-known 
expert on agronomy and specialist 
in economic affairs; at present, he | 
is preparing a comprehensive work 
on Soviet agricultural economics to 
be published soon. 











pied by the enemy, was by far the 
largest among the three. In 1938 it pro- 
duced around 11,600 tractors, or, in 
terms of horsepower, over 40 percent 
of the total tractor output. The capacity 
of the factory was expanded during the 
succeeding prewar years and especially 
during the war. As soon as Russia 
entered the war or even before that, the 
factory naturally was turned over en- 
tirely to tank production, 

The Chelyabinsk factory produced only 
the huge “Stalinetz.” The prewar trac- 
tor had about 60 horsepower and was 
called‘‘Stalinetz60.” Improvements made 
since enable the factory to produce the 
“Stalinetz 80.” The total output in 
1946 was around 1,000; the scheduled 
production is about 5,000 in 1947 and 
18,000 in 1948. What is happening to 
the residual capacity of this huge plant? 
There is only one answer—it is being 
used to produce tanks, and on a very 
large scale. 

It is’ impossible that the reconversion 
of this factory required three years, 
1945 to 1947. Nor is there any reason 
to think that the capacity is now being 
expanded. Even if it is assumed that 
no tanks will be produced there in 1948, 
and that its capacity is limited to 18,000 
tractors—or the corresponding number 
of tanks—the Chelyabinsk plant, quickly 
reconverted, could have produced, in 
1946, more tractors than were manu- 
factured by all Russian tractor plants 
combined, with twice as much _ horse- 
power, 





RUSSIAN RESOURCES 


Here is some supplementary evidence, 
On February 3, 1945, Socialist Agri- 
culture, the daily organ of the Ministry 
of Agriculture USSR, published a long 
article on “Soviet Industry to Agricul- 
ture” with “As help to rural propa- 
gandists and agitators” inscribed above 
the title. The article mentioned the 
Artai tractor factory, the construction 
of which had begun during the war, and 
the start with the construction of two 
more new tractor factories in Vladimir 
and Lipetsky; it reported, furthermore, 
that the Stalingrad factory had _ re- 
sumed the production of tractors and 
that a start was near in the Kharkov 
factory. The article failed, however, to 
say anything on the output of the 
Chelyabinsk factory. 

The fourth Five-Year Plan provided 
that: 

“Two tractor factories shall be re- 
habilitated, the construction of three 
new tractor factories completed and a 
tractor factory in the White-Russian 
SSR erected. The production of trac- 
tors shall be resumed in two plants 

which will be released from other 
commitments for this purpose.” 

The two factories to be rehabilitated 
are obviously those in Stalingrad and 
Kharkov. The three new factories to be 
finished are those in Altai, Vladimir 
and Lipetsk. If the Chelyabinsk fac- 
tory was considered among those having 
anything to do with tractor output at 
all, it was one of the two factories 
which had to be released from other 
commitments at some futyre time. The 
statement of the fourth plan leaves no 
doubt that almost a year after the 
formal end of war, the Chelyabinsk fac- 
tory was still working at “other com- 
mitments,” obviously tanks, and that 
the start with the reconversion was not 
yet made. 

The “Nati,” now Soviet Russia’s main 
tractor, is made at the Stalingrad, 
Kharkov and Altai factories. The Altai 
is a small plant built during the war. 
The output of the Kharkov plant is 
unknown. The statement of the Hun- 
garian ex-POW’s that heavy tanks are 
being produced there cannot be checked 
from the outside. But it fits into the 
general picture. The fact that the 1947 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





Soviet workers, probably of the Georgian or Armenian peoples, surveying a vast field of oil derricks. This photo- 
graph reflects the situation in 1942. Russian reconstruction efforts now, as the result of Nazi destruction, 
are still not for peace—but in the interests of a permanent war economy. 
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In the Russian Sphere: 





The Daily Life 
of the 
Yugoslavs 


By Dr. Milos Sekulich 


kditor. The Peasant Yugoslavia 


ING-COMMANDER _ Ljulouwi 
Wie an engineer, has just es- 

caped from Yugoslavia. | met 
him on the street in London, but being 
uncertain as to his political position, 
discreetly did not speak to him. The 
next day he came to see me. 

“As you know,” he said, “I went back 
to Yugoslavia because I accepted the 
Tito-Subasich agreement and_ Tito’s 
promises at their face value and wanted 
to help rebuild my homeland. I had to 
see with my own eyes what Communist 
totalitarianism means before I could see 
the truth.” 

The Wing-Commander had constructed 
a model training plane, but the final 
work had to be done in Prague for 
technical reasons. This gave him a 
chance to escape. His story confirms 
the reports of many others as to how 
the dictatorship operates. He told me of 
huge concentration camps of forced 
laborers, of the intensive supervision by 
the secret police of everyone’s activities, 
beginning with using children to spy on 
their parents. The following is his story. 

Today the life of the Yugoslav peasant 
is infinitely worse than before the war. 
The State purchases everything at the 
Jow controlled prices, and the peasant is 


unable to buy highly-priced factory 
goods, which are in extremely short 
supply. Both peasant and worker are 


more undernourished and ill-clad than 
at any time in the history of the coun- 
try, and in fact they are worse off than 
they were under the German occupa- 
tion. Should a murmur of protest arise 
about the hardships of life, it is met 
with the ery, “The land is yours, the 
factories are yours, everything is yours. 
What more do you want?” 

But the army and the militia are liv- 
ing well. The officers’ salaries are 
exempt from all such deductions as in- 
come tax and social insurance, and they 
also enjoy the privilege of buying at 
special shops which are closed to the 
general public. An officer caste has 
come into being which maintains an 
authority and class distinctions un- 
known in the land until the present day. 
High civil servants, too, are favored 
and, in addition to their normal salary, 
are given secret emoluments which make 
them comfortable. They, too, enjoy the 
privilege of shopping at their special 
“closed” shops, a custom imported from 
Russia. 

Houses which have been confiscated 
by the State from well-to-do citizens or 
from “collaborators” are occupied by 
the officers and civil servants, at nominal 
rents. Under the Communist regime, 
the military and administrative bureau- 
eracy are living such lives of luxury 
as they never before even dared to 
dream. So strong is the sense of power 
among the bureaucracy that they make 
no attempt to hide this luxury. 


af ft ” 


Tue worker or his wife gets up in the 
. morning to join the 5 AM queue for a 
loaf of cheap bread manufactured from 
oats and maize, black as earth. They 
see fine bread which they cannot buy, 
sold freely in closed shops. 

Another class also maintains itself on 
the labor of the peasants and workers— 
the prewar Communist who has aban- 
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doned his previous skilled trade or pro- 
fession for that of political commissar, 
leaving posts vacant because of lack of 
skilled labor and living a _ parasitical 
existence. This new elite is swollen far 
beyond the requirements of the regime, 
and gets such high pay as to place it 
quite apart from the people. 

The wages of skilled workers stand 
at the prewar level but prices of food 
and of everything else have jumped 
from three to eight times the prewar 
figures. Workers and the lower grades 
of the civil service contribute 20 per 
cent of their wages in the form of in- 
come tax, “voluntary” contributions to 
the Communist Party. The worker is 
exploited far more intensely than he 
would be in any capitalist country where 
he would, at least, be in a position to 
change jobs. This right is absolutely 
denied him in Yugoslavia, where the 
State is the only employer, and uniform 
conditions prevail. Should a worker 
throw up his job and apply elsewhere, 
he finds himself under the same boss, 
with the same record, and unable to 
make a fresh start. The right to strike 
is forbidden, on the ground that to strike 
is to commit an act of sabotage. Never- 
theless, an effort to strike took place 
among the workers in the knit-wear 
factory of Elka, in Belgrade, in Febru- 
ary, 1947, to demand wage increases. 
The “Comrade Director” of the factory, 
an experienced woman, invited the dis; 
contented workers for a discussion of 
their grievances, and thereby learned 
who were the ring-leaders among them. 
Thereupon she called in the militia, and 
pointed out these leaders who were put 
under arrest. The workers were warned 
that failure to work would result in the 
execution of their leaders. To save the 
lives of their fellows, the workers went 
back, but the leaders remain in prison 
to this day. 

There is a shortage of raw materials 
and of skilled workers. The entire in- 
dustrial economy of the country oper- 
ates at a deficit. This and the cost of 
supporting the enormous parasitic 
bureaucracy accounts for the extremely 
high price of goods. The press constant- 
ly boasts of increased production and 
the overfulfillment of the plan, but a 
skilled observer can see that the norms 
fixed by unqualified tech- 
nicians, and it has not been difficult to 
them. The regime has no con- 
fidence in the non-Communist, competent 
technicians and_ skilled workers, and 
they in turn, for fear of being accused 
of sabotage, hesitate to take responsi- 
bility. 


have been 


pass 


The Communist oligarchy has _ na- 
tionalized industry, and many of the 
smallest enterprises. The owners have 
been condemned as “collaborators” or 
as Mihailovich’s followers, and have 
been shot, sent to prison or to concen- 
tration camps—this is the only “com- 
pensation” they have received. 


* . + 


F; 
Tne masses in Yugoslavia realize 
that they are in chains, but they know, 
too, that the way to freedom is not to 
return to the past, which brought them 
to the present condition, but to go 
forward. 

A one-party rule operates in Yugo- 


om ey 


WHEN TITO DEMONSTRATED FRIENDSHIP FOR THE U.S. 








The bodies of five American flyers lying in state at the Ciampino Airport 
Chapel in Italy after being shot down by Tito’s troops in Yugoslavia. 
Remember? 


slavia, although many parties are per- 
mitted to exist in a ‘united front” con- 
trolled by the Communists. When an 
opposition appeared, led by Professor 
Yovanovich, the Serbian Peasant Party 
Jeader, it was suppressed by the im- 
prisonment of the professor, who was 
also accused of espionage on behalf of 
foreign countries. 

The people resist as much as they 
can. But they have lost confidence in 
their leaders inside the country and 
abroad. They are forming small groups 
of friends, for the purpose of mutual 
aid; and for revenge. There are also 
guerrillas, formerly soldiers of Mihail- 
ovich in the mountains, in very small 
and dispersed groups, doing what they 
can, occasionally stopping a bus, and 
kidnapping a Tito functionary, specially 
the officers and political commissars. 
But this is not the form of organized 
action which can liberate a nation, and 
the people are fully aware of the conse- 
quences of an unsuccessful revolt which 
does not receive assistance from outside. 
But even this weak resistance is not 
mentioned in Tito’s press, except an 
occasional report of the trial and execu- 
tion of some Chetnik leader. The peas- 
ants can no longer feed the guerrillas in 
the forests and the mountains, and in 
any case fear the agents provocateurs, 
who frequent the villages under the 


guise of Chetniks. The Government 
maintains an armed force of about 
700,000. Purges of the armed forces 


take place frequently. In small villages, 
which in the past have been frequented 
by the Chetniks, a policy of quartering 
as many as two hundred soldiers on the 
peasants, to eat them out of house and 
home, has been followed. The terror is 
now worst in villages where the strong- 
est resistance existed. 


” - + 


The Yugoslavs are completely cured 
of Pan-Slavism, and they speak of the 
Russians with contempt. 

In Yugoslavia the antagonism between 
Serb and Croat is no longer a problem. 


Nor is there a question of a monarchy 
or a republic, or of quarrelling between 
the parties, The issue is between slavery 
and freedom, totalitarianism and des 
mocracy, 

Gradually the people are losing faith 
in themselyes, and are becoming apa- 
thetic, which is just what Tito desires, 

It is necessary to raise the morale, 
especially of the Serb peasantry; and 
fhe first essential is that they should be 
enabled to know that true and accurate 
information about their condition ig 
reaching the Western world. Secondly, 
the people look for action on their behalf 
in the countries abroad, so that they 
need not feel abandoned and isolated. 
The Yugoslav people want to hear the 
voices of their representatives who are 
abroad and at liberty. Any opposition 
action in the country should be followed 
by action abroad, and vice versa. 

The country wants to go Left, and in 
this respect it is the popular belief 
that the Communist program has gone 
over completely to the Right, further 
to the Right than any previous reac- 
tionary regime. They want the country 
to be linked politically with the social 
democratic movements, which they con« 
sider to be the real Left, and to collab- 
orate only with progressive groups. The 
people fear a revival of the old reac- 
tionary regimes of the past, and they 
want the present Communist “new and 
progressive democracy” to be replaced 
by true democracy. This is the only 
program which can appeal to the Yugo- 
slay masses, the only way to prevent 
their sinking into despair. 

We must admit that the peasantry, 
who were the principal sufferers under 
the German occupation when they led 
the resistance, are today tired and have 
lost faith. The workers, who still retain 
vitality, will be the first to lead the 
resistance against the Tito regime when 
the time comes. 

Information from abroad is welcomed 
as water in the parched of a 
desert, especially if it comes from those 
who are fighting for them. 


sands 





Voluntary arbitration of labor-man- 
agement disputes arising out of a union 
|contract is a good thing. Lately, how- 


ever, some unions have been shying 
away from it because of the steep ex- 
| pense involved. 

| Most local unions have slender bank 
balances. If they agree to turn a con- 
tract dispute over to an arbitrator who 
charges an exorbitant fee, the 
| may go broke. (Up to a year ago, the 
| U.S. Conciliation Service furnished arbi- 
trators upon request without any charge, 
but congressmen trimmed the Service's 
budget and the policy was discontinued.) 


| 
Recently, the Machinists’ union sub- 


union 


mitted to arbitration a dispute over the 
| discharge of a union member by a manu- 
i] 





Arbitration Muddle 


facturing. firm in Pennsylvania. The | 
worker got his job back, but the arbi-| 
trator who spent about five hours on the| 
case billed both sides for $500. 

The Oil Workers’ union has just had | 
a similar experience. The arbitrator, a| 
University of California professor, spent 
one day arbitrating a dispute over the | 
dismissal of an oil worker. He then} 
billed the union for $350. 

We recognize that the time of some| 
arbitrators is valuable, but there’s such | 
a thing as working a good thing to| 
death. We also know that most arbitra- | 
tors are good guys interested in good | 
labor relations. These arbitrators should} 
get after their brethren who are trying | 
to make a racket out of arbitration.—}| 
(From Work, October, 1947.) 
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THE RIGHTS OF ALIENS 


tied before the Thomas Un-Amer- 

ican Activities Committee con- 
cerning Communists in Hollywood. When 
he tried to think of a solution to the 
problem of Communists in the United 
States, all he could say was that he 
would send them all back to Russia, “or 
gome other unpleasant place.” 

Robert Taylor is not exactly an unin- 
formed or unintelligent person, Yet 
here he was submitting testimony to the 
American public, and he identified ail 
Communists with foreigners and all 
foreigners with Communists. Certainly 
upon reflection he would admit that 
most Communists are not aliens and 
that most aliens are not Communists, 
His reaction was that of a normal per- 
gon whose mind works in grooves of 
stereotypes and prejudices. It is so easy 
to say “send all Communists back to 
Russia,” even though many of them were 
born in Iowa or in Kansas, and though 
their fathers and grandfathers before 
them were native-born American citi- 
gens. This prejudice against foreigners 
or aliens goes very deep with us Amer- 
jeans, whose derivation from immigrants 
js only rather recent. 

In the Saturday Review of Literature 
Walter White recently stated that an- 
nually thousands of Negroes “pass” into 
the white population of the United 
States, and some of those Negroes that 
pass as whites become virulent haters 
of Negroes. So apparently it is with 
Americans who go out of their way to 
deny their immigrant stock and heritage 
and turn against non-citizens as if they 
were the source of all our social and 
personal ailments. The United States 
was the first country in the world to 
have conceived of and enforced an ex- 
clusion law. This takes us back to the 
1880’s. Until then no country in the 
world had thought that it could exclude 
from its shores any other people by 
reason of race or color. But we, with 
a light conscience, adopted the Chinese 
exclusion laws. And later we adopted 
other laws to exclude other peoples be- 
cause of race or color. And let us re- 
member that the immigration laws of 
the 1920’s, the quota laws, were adopted 
with an eye on the exclusion of Eastern 
and Central Europeans and of Jews. 

As a result of World War II, we have 
tepealed some of the exclusion laws. 
Very graciously we have said that now 
we will admit 105 Chinese a year, 100 
Indians, and 100 Filipinos. This is the 
full extent to which World War II has 
taused us to change our immigration 
laws. We still exclude people from Siam, 
Arabia, Indo-China, the Malay Penin- 
sula, Afghanistan, New Guinea, Borneo, 
Java, Ceylon, Sumatra, Japan, and vari- 
Ous other places. 

Not long ago Congressman Pace of 
Georgia introduced a bill providing that 
Whenever the number of unemployed 
Americans should exceed 100, all immi- 
gration should cease, There are always 


more than 100 unemployed Americans! 
* * * 


R ieiet TAYLOR recently testi- 


— TRUMAN has tried to 
do something about liberalizing our 
immigration procedure so as to admit 
&@ substantial number of the 850,000 
displaced persons now in European 
tamps. In order to achieve this result, 
Wwe would need to have charzed radically 
the United States policy to admit na- 
tionalities which now have microscopie 
Quotas. The largest group of displaced 
Persons is Polish, with 320,000 of them 
homeless in Germany and Austria. An- 
other 177,000 are from countries that 
Were once independent and that now 
belong to Russia — Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. There are about 30,000 
from Yugoslavia. They represent nearly 
all religions, with about 80 percent 
Christians and 20 percent Jews. Under 
the present United States quotas it 
Would take more than 100 years for all 
to be admitted in the United States. 
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By Milton R. Konvitz 





Dr. Konvitz is Associate Profes- 
sor, New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Cor- 
nell University. This is a report to 
the Conference on Minority Prob- 
lems in America, held under the 
auspices of the Rand School of 
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Under our present quota system, which 
is idiotic in the light of world events, 


we can admit 26,000 German nationals- 


annually as against 6,500 from Poland, 
386 from Lithuania, 307 from Greece, 
236 from Latvia. It is apparently easier 
for a Nazi to get into the United States 
than it is for one who fought against 
the Nazis in Europe. 

We still resent the alien and we pick 
on ‘him like a bunch of bullies whenever 
we have an opportunity. The recent 
ease involving John Santo, director of 
organization of the Transport Workers 
Union, CIO, is a typical situation. The 
Government wants the unions to get rid 
of Communist leaders. What does it do? 
It picks on one who is not a citizen, 
because under our existing laws it is 
very easy to deport an alien. Santo was 
a native of Rumania and came to the 
United States as a student in 1927. In 
1941 he was arrested for deportation 
on the grounds that his stay in the 
United States was illegal. The deporta- 
tion proceedings were cancelled after 
Santo entered the US Army in 1942; he 
served for 3% years and was honorably 
discharged in 1946. Although eligible to 
become an American citizen after three 
months’ service in the Armed Forces, 
and although he.filed an application for 








against the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars to prevent 
further restrictions on immigration 
laws. But the AFL and the CIO ought 
to go much further. They should try to 
undo some of the harm that has been 
done in the past. They ought to make 
an effort to repeal many of the laws 
that have been enacted by our state 
legislatures as a result of labor pressure 
to exclude aliens from many occupations 
and callings. You cannot be a barber 
unless you are a citizen in four states, 
or a chauffeur in New York and Ohio, 
or a gas-fitter in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or a plumber in the District of 
Columbia and in three states, including 
New York. These are typical laws affect- 
ing the right of an alien to work for a 
living. 

We ought to begin to consider the 
plight of 3,000,000 Mexican Americans 
in the United States, of whom about 
400,000 are non-citizens. The problems 
that these people face in the South- 
west constitute a major American 
tragedy. They are subject to all kinds 
of discrimination and intimidation. They 
rarely enjoy the franchise or the phys- 
ical and cultural facilities available to 
other people. 

* * * 


Tue Santo case, in a sense, is an 
attempt to duplicate the Harry Bridges 
deportation case. The Government at- 
tempted to deport Bridges under a law 
enacted in 1940. The law was adopted 
expressly in order to overrule a Supreme 
Court decision and to have Bridges de- 
ported. By a divided vote the Supreme 
Court frustrated the attempt to deport 
Bridges, We are trying to make one 





MICHAEL OBERMEIER 
An Alien, a Communist—What Are His Rights? 


citizenship papers, Santo failed to be- 
come a citizen, and has, since his dis- 
charge from the Army, repeatedly asked 
the Department of Justice to act on his 
application. Now the Government is 
trying to deport him on the charge that 
he was a member of the Communist 
Party. If the Government wants the 
unions to be free of Communist leaders, 
it should make no distinction between 
such leaders who are citizens and those 
who are not citizens, otherwise the 
attack is not only on Communists but on 
aliens. We should be civilized enough to 
stop bullying aliens. 

Organized American labor has not 
always treated the alien with consider- 
ation. Among those who agitated most 
strongly for the enactment of the ex- 
clusion laws were labor groups. Today 
the AFL and the CIO have joined forces 


law for citizens and another for aliens, 
and to deprive aliens of fundamental 
rights guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 
We are trying to say that aliens shall 
not have the right to speak freely, to 
publish their views freely, to assemble 
freely, and to do other things that citi- 
zens have the freedom to do. 

The opinion by Justice Douglas in the 
Bridges case leaves a number of con- 
stitutional questions open. Maybe in the 
Santo case, if it gets to the Supreme 
Court, those questions will be answered. 
In the Bridges case, Chief Justice Stone 
and Justices Roberts and Frankfurter 
dissented. Stone and Roberts are no 
longer members of the Court, but Frank- 
furter is, and there are new members 
in the Court whose votes ‘one cannot 
foretell. 

The dissenting justices in the Bridges 





JOHN SANTO 
Communist Director of Organiza- 
tion of the Transport Workers 

Union 


case said that Congress has unlimited 
power over the deportation of aliens. 
This means that it rests with Congress 
to order the deportation of aliens for 
any reason whatsoever. It is very un- 
likely that Justices Murphy and Rut- 
ledge would go along with that propo- 
sition, and it may be that they may win 
over a majority of the justices to their 
view. Murphy said in the Bridges case 
that Congress may not order the banish- 
ment of aliens on account of their color, 
race, their religious beliefs, nor because 
of their political beliefs. Aliens may 
subscribe to unpopular political or so- 
cial philosophies, they may freely join 
labor unions just as citizens may do. 
In other words, according to Justice 
Murphy, there are not two classes of 
residents in the United States, those 
enjoying freedoms guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights and others to whom that 
enjoyment is denied. All, citizens and 
aliens alike, are protected by the Bill 
of Rights. 

I want to emphasize that this is not 
yet the law of the land. This is only 
Justice Murphy’s private and perhaps 
singular opinion. I think that Justice 
Rutledge shares his views. But whether 
the Court will go along with Rutledge 
and Murphy, on the one hand, or with 
Frankfurter on the other, remains to 
be seen. Law is being made; to some 
extent the laws being made reflect pub- 
lie opinion. For this reason it is im- 
portant that the public be informed 
concerning the significant issues in- 
volved in such matters. 


4O0c Minimum 





Obsolete 


Woasuincton.—tThe present 40-cent 
an hour minimum under the Wage and 
Hour Law is “grotesque and obsolete,” 
Major General Philip B. Fleming, Fed- 
eral Works Administrator and former 
head of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, told 
a House Labor sub-committee here. 
General Fleming told the sub-committee, 
of which Congressman Samuel K. Me- 
Connell, Jr., is chairman, that he be- 
lieved a 75-cent an hour minimum 
“would not pe unreasonable, with pro- 
visions for higher wages in industries 
that could stand them, arrived at 
through the operation of the industry 
committee method.” 

If industry objected to a higher mini- 
mum because it feared high fixed wage 
rates would be dangerous in the event 
of a general drop in the price and wage 
structure, the industry committee ma- 
chinery could then be used to lower the 
minimum, General Fleming suggested. 

“The Wage and Hour Law has oper- 
ated to protect fair and honest em- 
ployers from chiseling competitors,” the 
General said, pointing out that em- 
ployers as well as workers were bene- 
fited. “During my time in the division, 
we acted on many complaints from em- 
ployers about competitors who violated 
the law.” 
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UNDREDS of thousands of Eu- 
ropean Jews, who witnessed the 
martyrdom of their kin, and 
who miraculously escaped Hitler’s gas 
chambers are now on the verge of de- 
spair. Over two years after their “liber- 
ation”, they are still “displaced”, and 
are longing for normal life incapable 
of returning to the life of the countries 
where they went through so much tor- 
ment, and barred from emigrating over- 
seas, these Jews from Central and East- 
ern Europe have turned to Palestine as 
the Land of Promise, which will provide 
them a last chance to forget their tortu- 
ous past, and to work for a brighter 
future. 

Hence their mystic faith in a Jewish 
Palestine, and the idea of unlimited 
possibilities which will be open to them, 
provided that the external obstacles to 
mass Jewish immigration, arising from 
the clash of imperialist and strategic in- 
terests of the great powers, are elimi- 
nated. There is much illusion in this 
faith, but also a creative element, which 
will have a telling effect when the pres- 
ent DP’s reach the land of their dreams. 

This mystic belief in a Jewish Pales- 
tine leads the Jewish masses into a blind 
alley, and emasculates them in their 
struggle for a solution of the Palestine 
problem which would’ really guarantee 
the prosperity of the land and the better- 
ment of the situation of Jewish masses 
within and without Palestine. There can 
be no no Jewish Palestine, there is and 
will be a Jewish-Avab Palestine. 

Thirty years ago, when the creation 
of a Jewish “national home” became a 
practical possibility, Palestine was not @ 
desert. Its population amounted to 600,- 
000, of whom cne-tenth were Jews, and 
the rest Arabs. At present the popula- 
tion numbers 1,846,000, with the Jews 
constituting almost one-third. The 
growth of the Jewish populace of Pales- 
tine during this period was tremendous, 
but the number of Arabs, too, greatly 
increased—not so much through im- 
migration, which was negligible, but 
through unparalleled natural growth. In 
absolute figures, the increase of the 
Arab population has even surpassed that 
of the Jewish element. This fact throws 
an important light on the future. A 
study on the economic prospects of 
Palestine, published last. year by the 
American Palestine Institute, contains a 
hypothetical computation of the future 
population of Palestine, on the assump- 
tion that the Jewish immigration during 
1945-1954 will reach 1,000,000. If this 
optimistic hypothesis materializes, the 
number of Jews in the middle 1950’s will 
reach 1,826,000 and of the Arabs 1,750,- 
000. But in view of the tremendous 
difference in the natural growth of the 
two groups, this slight numerical pre- 
ponderance will be maintained only if 


a: 


=SUMUAUIAUULUUNLEUUUEOUURUTOOUUUOUAOOUNEOLEOOOUGOEHORUAOOUAUUGOUURU EULA AUAELU TEENA 
= @ There are few contemporary problems on the current international scene 
In this situation there is an admixture 
Palestine as a pivotal geographical and strategic area; the 
problem of conflicting national interests; the problem of oil in the entire Middle 


Eastern area; the complexities of necessity and urgency as regards the over-all 
For these reasons, and others, Palestine has been 


of all elements: 


problem of human distress. 
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‘more dramatic than that of Palestine. 


one of the hottest political potatoes dropped into the lap of the UN. 
go to press, the United States and Russia have “reconciled” their differences 
sufficiently to mutally support a plan to enforce partition which calls for Eng- 
land to end both the mandate and military occupation of Palestine by next May. 
The human and social problems of Palestine 
are fully as important as the political problems, 
and a decision must be reached and enforced which 
will take full cognizance of the needs for human 
justice as well as political urgency. 
Schwarz, prominent economist and member of 3 
the faculty of the New School for Social Re- 
search, in this article discusses many of the local 
issues that call for solution. 
multi-sided one, and The New Leader earnestly 
welcomes comment on this article from _ its 
readers. 
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Untying the Palestine Knot 


By Solomon M. Schwarz 


the steady flow of Jewish immigration 
continue. 

Therefore, the creation of peaceful 
conditions for the co-existence of Jews 
and Arabs is a prerequisite of economic, 
social and cultural progress in that coun- 
try. But not only there demographic 
facts, economic circumstances, too, neces- 
sitate the creation of a Jewish-Arab, 
and not purely Jewish Palestine. 

*” *” * 


CircumsTances are very unfavor- 
able for the development of Palestine’s 
economy without extensive foreign trade. 
Her agricultural production cannot cover 
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Institute of the Jewish Agency, assumes 
that in the second half of the 1950’s the 
assimilation of the large number of new 
immigrants, and the planned reconstruc- 
tion of economy, will be completed; but 
even then the Jewish population will be 
provided with home-grown grains only to 
14.3 percent of its needs. The only im- 
portant branch of Palestinian agricul- 
ture is the production of citrus fruits 
which before the war constituted three- 
quarters of all the export. But their 
cultivation cannot be increased beyond 
certain limits. According to the above 
mentioned plan, only 2.5 percent of the 
‘economically active Jewish population in 





At a time of publicly-voiced Arab threats, the Jewish community in Pales- 
tine must be constantly on guard. Here are Jewish girls serving 
as lookouts during an earlier period of intermittent raids by 


Arab forces. 


the needs of the population. Among 
Jews and non-Jews outside of Palestine 
the idea was current that the problem 
of Jewish immigration to Palestine is in 
the first place a problem of agricultural 
colonization. This was true thirty years 
ago. Since then the limitations of Pales- 
tinian agriculture have become abun- 
dantly clear. Palestine cannot even pro- 
duce enough grain, and the bread:supply 
of the Jewish population depends almost 
entirely on imports, mainly from Syria. 
A plan for the development of Jewish 
Palestine, set forth by the Economic 


As we 
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Solomon 


The problem is a 





Messages are being sent by flag signals. 


the second half of the 1950’s will be en- 
gaged in raising citrus fruits. 

Nor is the creation of a more or less 
self sufficient industry feasible in Pales- 
tine. The country lacks coal, oil, iron 
ore, non-ferrous metals and cotton. It 
has almost no lumber. A thriving econ- 
omy is not possible unless Palestine be- 
comes the economic outpost of the West 
in the Near and Middle East, i.e., pri- 
marily in the Arab world, and simul- 
taneously functions as the outpost of 
the Near and Middle East in their 
economic relations with the West. This 
development presupposes an atmosphere 
of mutual trust between the Jews and 
Arabs, which cannot be created unless 
a Jewish-Arab Palestine ‘comes into 
being. 

The ideal form of this Jewish-Arab 
Palestine would be a bi-national state 
guaranteeing parity to both partners. In 
some distant future, this bi-national 
state, under favorable circumstances, 
may turn into a democratic state of the 
usual type. But at present, and for a 
long period to come, the establishment 
of democracy in Palestine without na- 
tional parity is out of the question. The 
idea that democracy always means ma- 
jority rule-is a naive idea: in a state 
which unites two nationalities keenly 
conscious of their national separateness, 
the consistent application of the ma- 
jority principle may lead to outright 
violation of the rights of the minority. 
“The most certain test by which we may 
judge whether a country is really free, 
is the amount of security enjoyed by 


Td 
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minorities”, the British liberal, John Ac- 
ton, stated 70 years ago. . 

The problem of statehood based on bi- 
national parity recently arose in India, 
No ‘satisfactory solution has _ been 


reached there, and the consequences of 


thi. failure are terrible. With the Jewish- 


Arab tension being acute as it is, the 


creation of a bi-national state is at 
present not feasible. Therefore the only 
way out of the intolerable situation con-. 
sists in some form of partition or rather 
semi-partition of the country. The plan 
adopted by the majority of the UN Com- 
mission on Palestine —is actually an 
attempt to bring about a semi-partition, 
which seems to hold out a certain hope 
for the future. 


This plan is far from a good solution, 
but under the existing circumstances no 
good solution can be reached. All that 
can be done at present is to pave the 
way. for a future settlement of the Pales- 
tine problem. 


* * * 


The plan presented by the UN Com- 
mission advocates the creation of two 
“states” divided by a sometimes not too 
satisfactorily drawn frontier. As a 
matter of fact, it provides only a sem- 
blance of partition, since the supreme 
authority as regards many -important 
questions is vested in the Joint Economie 
Board for all of Palestine, consisting of 
three representatives of the Jewish 
state, three representatives of the Arab 
state, and three representatives of the 
Economic and Social Council of the UN. 
The relationship between Jews and 
Arabs being what. it is, this system 
actually constitutes, not arbitration by, 


the UN, but a protectorate over the two ° 


states. But this protectorate draws the 
Jewish and Arab represeniatives into 
common deliberation and decision on 
outstanding Palestinian affairs, and may 
thus promote collaboration of the two 
groups. 

This plan is not more than a begin- 
ning, and one fraught with grave 
dangers. Of the two states only the 
Arab area will have a nationally al- 
most homogeneous population, and in 
this respect will face no trouble. But 
this part of Palestine is very poor, and 
its population has of late shown an 
acute Arab, and not Palestinian-Arab 
national feeling. If the partition plan 
goes into effect, the Palestine Arabs 
will probably yearn toward union with 
the bigger and more consolidated neigh- 
boring Arab states. Here lies a danger 
for Palestine as a whole—especially for 
the Jewish state, which will hardly be 
able to survive in its present boundaries, 
if it is flanked by a large and perhaps 
hostile Arab union. The realization of 
this threat will probably weigh heavily 
on the minds of Jewish leaders whose 
newly-born state will lead a troubled 
existence anyway. 


Unlike the nationally uniform state 
of the Arabs, the Jewish state will be 
Jewish-Arab. According to the UN Com- 
mission, its population will consist of 
500,000 Jews and 416,000 Arabs. This -re- 
lation will soon change in favor of the 
Jews, since most of the 100,000 Jews liv- 
ing in Jerusalem, which will form a 
separate district, will probably avail 
themselves of their right to citizenship 
in the Jewish state,and this state will 
soon absorb a large number of new im- 
migrants. Yet even then the Arab 
minority will be considerable. 


It remains to be seen whether the 
Jewish leaders will draw the conse- 
quences from the situation as it now 
takes shape, and will pursue a consist- 
ent policy of Jewish-Arab collaboration 
in their state. If they will show 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Caracas. 


HE first impression one has of 

I the Junta Revolucionaria del 
Gobierne of Venezula is its youth. 

This is really a Young People’s Gov- 
ernment. The oldest member of the 
Junta, Dr. Raul Leoni, also Minister of 
Labor, is only forty-one years of age, 
and the President of the Junta, Romulo. 


' Bentancourt, is only thirty-nine. And> 


they are the “older generation” of the 
Revolution. Considerably younger than 
they are Dr. Alberto Carnevali, secre- 
tary general of the Partide Accion 
Democratica and Luis Lander, leader 
of the majority in the Asemblea Con- 
stituyente, both of whom are only 
thirty-three years old. 

The opposition leaders are also youth- 
ful. Dr. Rafael Caldera, for instance, 
leader of the principal party of the op- 
position, the “COPEI”, is in his early 
thirties, and some of his fellow deputies 
are even less. The principal Communist 
leader, Juan Bautista Fuenmayer, is of 
the “Generation of 1928”, the group of 
University students who in that year 
defied the bloody Gomez dictatorship, 
the same generation to which Leoni 
and Betancourt belong. Jovite Villalba, 
leader of the oppositionist Union Re- 
publicana Democratica, is also a member 
of that 1928 group. 

The second thing which one notices, 
is the really revolutionary character 
of the present regime. There is more to 
this than the mere name “Junta Revo- 
cionaria” or the fact that the Govern- 
ment came to power thru a coup d’etat. 
This is the first. Government in the last 
thirty-five years or more which has been 
anti-Gomecista. Old General Juan Vi- 
cente Gomez ruled directly or indirectly 
foy twenty-seven years. The govern- 
which came after his, that of his ex- 
War Minister, Eleazar Lopez Contre- 
ras, was a direct heir of Gomez, and the 
man who succeeded General Lopez was 
handpicked by his predecessor. In con- 
trast, the present regime is against all 
of the things for which Gomez and his 
successors stood. Betancourt, Leoni, Lt. 
Col. Delgade Chabaud, and others spent 
many years in exile or in prison for op- 
posing Gomez, and Lopez Contreras. 

One cannot help but be impressed by 
the real program for the aivancement 
of their country that these leaders have 
and are putting into practice. For in- 
stance, the Minister of Education, Luis 
Beltram Priete, himself a teacher, has 
a plan whereby at the end of five years 
the present deficit of from 5,000 to 
10,000 teachers can be made up. He 
has plans for the construction each year 
of schools for 50,000 students. In the 
last twenty months the number of stu- 
dents in the primary schools of Vene- 
zuela has ‘increased from 281,000 in 
October 1945 to 420,000 at the end of the 
1946-7 school year. The number of sec- 
ondary school students has been in- 
creased from 10,000 to 16,000, and the 
secondary schools have been all re- 
equipped with the most modern ma- 
terials brought in from the States. 

The political revolution has brought 
about the extension of the franchise. 
What this has meant is shown by the case 
of the State of Falcon, where in the 
last election before the October 18 revo- 
lution there were cast a little more than 
2,000 votes; and in the election of 
October, 1946, there were cast about 
60,000 votes. The Revolution has made 
it possible for women, illiterates and 
youths between eighteen and twenty-one 
to vote, and has thus vastly increased 
the’ percentage of citizens who actively 
take part in the government of their 


country. 
*” ” * 


Tus Revolution has come to grips 
with, the eternal land problem. They 
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| South American Impressions | 


The Venezuelan Revolutionary Regime 


By Robert J. Alexander 


were aided in this by the fact that pre- 
ceding governments had tended to» con- 
centrate the land that was worth owning 
in the hands of the members of govern- 
ment. Thus when the Civic Responsi- 
bility Courts got to work after the Revo- 
lution, ferreting out the corrupt deals of 
the previous administrations, they found 
it possible and necessary to confiscate 
large landholdings of the former Presi- 
dents Lopez and Medina and their 
friends and business associates, as well 
as a number of properties belonging to 
old Gomez henchmen. With this land, 
and with more. which was already in the 
hands of the nation, and still. more which 
has been bought by the Government, the 
Junta Revolucionaria has been develop- 
ing an exceedingly interesting land re- 
form. In this as in most other aspects 
of their regime, the present-day rulers 
have not been dogmatic. There are areas 
in which the land is being farmed on 
a strictly cooperative basis, with the 
workers owning no part’ of their land, 
except in common. There are others, 
where the land has been granted out- 
right to the farmers, who pay for. it 


over a period of. twenty years. Then: 


there are still other experiments in be- 


tween thesetwo ‘extremes. Sore Of - 


these agricultifral colonies -Are* being 
turned over to purely Venezuelan groups, 
others are mixed colonies, foreign immi- 
grants and natives. The. large immigra- 
tion program of the Government is being 
in part geared into this land reform pro- 
gram. There are now such mixed agri- 
cultural colonies operating in three dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and there 
are eight more which will be in opera- 
tion by January, 1948, where only for- 
eigners will be settled. In the realm 
of purely native agricultural colonies is 
that of the estates of Gen. Pimentel in 
the State of Carabobo where some 3,000 
campesinos have been settled on land 
which is being administered by seven 
different agrarian workers’ trade unions, 





ELEAZAR LOPEZ CONTRERAS 
One of the Past Rulers of Venezuela 


There are’ plans for colonies of some 
100,000 hectares to be put into opera- 
tion by the beginning of 1948. 

The Junta Revolucionaria has decreed 
that the oil companies must invest some 
50 percent of their profits back into 
Venezuelan industries, It has already, 
with the cooperation of Columbia and 
Ecuador, launched the Flota Gran Co- 
lombia, which promises to be an inter- 
esting experiment in maritime commerce. 
It is encouraging other industrial pro- 
grams, both of foreign and native capital. 

In the field of labor relations, the 
work of the Revolutionary Regime has 
been notable. Since 1945 when there 
were something more than 200 legally 
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recognized unions in existence, the Gov- 
ernment has recognized 700 or more 
trade unions. Of these, between 300 and 
400 are agricultural workers’ unions. 
There has been a positive increase, ac- 
cording to Minister of Labor Leoni, in 
the standard of living of the working 
class. The cost of living index has gone 
up from 100 to about 140, while wages 
have gone up as much as 175-180 in 
many cases. The increase in the stand- 
ard of living is shown in the increased 
demand from the workingclass for such 
articles of food as milk, meat and bread. 
It is of course axiomatic that when 
there is a rise in the standard of ‘living 
of the workingclasses it is first evidenced 
in increased demands for food products 
—which the workers were unable to 
purchase previously. 


* * + 


O; course, there are criticisms which 
can’*be made of the present regime. It 
is extremely inexperienced, there is a 
great deal of confusion, and probably a 
good deal of energy wasted. The con- 
fusion and inexperience is shown in the 
fact that individuals such as important 
labor leaders, for instance, who have 
pressing problems to discuss with one 
or another of the Ministers, are forced 
to wait hours sometimes days, because 
the Minister involved has so much work 
piled up or the organization is such 
that it’s impossible for him to get to 
this man’s problem before that time. 
The inexperience is shown, for instance, 
in an incident in parliament, where the 
Accion Democratica majority elected to 
the new Supreme Court three members 
of the Asemblea Constituyente, a move 
which ran up against a section of the 
new Constitution which the opposition 
interpreted as forbidding such an ap- 
pointment. As one of the AD leaders 
admitted, “We just never thought of the 
possibility of this question being raised.” 
Of course, if they’d had a bit more ex- 
perience, they’d have canvassed all of 
the possible angles of the opposition— 
an opposition which is exceedingly wide 
awake and ready to pick holes in the 
work of the Government. 


The charge that the government is 
establishing a dictatorship, this writer 
believes to be fantastic. Of the eight 
or ten daily newspapers in Caracas, 
only two support the Government; the 
opposition parties hold meetings on 
street corners, in their headquarters and 
in the big public arenas; theres are no 
political prisoners in the country’s jails, 
though recently there was an attempted 
uprising in a city only a few hours from 
the capital. : 


The charge is also made that this 
Government is spending a great deal 
of money and has nothing to show for 
it. It is true that there are no showy 
things as the El Silencio housing de- 
velopment and the huge consolidated 
schools built by the Medina administra- 
tion in the capital city. However, there 
are such things as the nearly doubled 
school population, qa thousand-buili‘ng 
housing development in Maracaibo, the 
establishment of school lunch rooms ‘to 
feed ‘more than 20,000 children; a sub- 
sidy of nearly 1,000,000 bolivares for 
the Sinfonica Nacional and the Aca- 
demia de Musica, and hundreds of other 
items. 





ISAIAS MEDINA 
His Land Has Been Confiscated 


The charge is frequently made, too, 
that this is a regime which is dependent 
on the military to stay in office. To a 
certain degree this is certainly true, but 
it has been true of every government 
since independence, and is true of most 
of the governments of Latin America, 
What those who make this criticism 
overlook is that the present Govern- 
ment is doing its best to build up 
counter-balances to the Army, which 
until the Revolution of October was 
practically without opposition. The great 
growth in the trade union *movement, 
the rapidly spreading agrarian workers’ 
movement, the increasing educational 
standards of the people, the growth of 
real popular parties will all help to 
build up forces in society which at a 
given moment can, if necessary, chal- 
lenge the paramouncy of the Army. 
This, it would appear to this observer, 
is to a very great degree a regime which 
is more dependent on popular support 
than on the Army, and a regime which 
would at least have a chance, in time, 
of defying the Army, if that force tried 
to dictate terms to the government. 


-—— PROBE 





Iw Hollywood 
They seek out Reds 
In swimming pools 
And under beds. 


They turn up rocks 
And look down drains, 
Float summonses 


Through water mains, 


And draw up long, 
Impressive lists 
Of vari-colored 
Communists. 


But while they’re hunting 





High and low 
To find each Commie 
So-and-so, 


The Fascist spreads 
His poison too 
(As deadly, though 
Another hue), 


Or hires a hall, 
And no one is 
Concerned at all. 
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And writes or acts 


Richard Armeur — 
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By John Franklin Bardin 


Method” (The Cult of Power, Lippincott, $2.50) distinguishes two of the most 


R EX WARNER, the English critic and novelist, in his essay “The Allegorical 


common uses of allegory: “first, to give vigor and vividness to a definite belief; 
second, to attempt fantastically to throw some light on what is beyond the ordinary 
reach of words.” He states explicitly in this essay that “those works which... com- 
bine the realism of observation with the super-realism of allegorical imagination are 
the greatest of their kind.” By this type of reasoning he decides that Dostoievsky and 
Dickens are “greater” than “purer allegorists” like Kafka “because they include more 


in their survey and, in doing so, blend 
the poetic truth of their allegory with 
the prosaic truths of conventional ob- 
servation.” Perhaps, I should add at this 
point that the quotes around the com- 
parative term are Mr. Warner’s, a fact 
that indicates a degree of ambivalence 
in the author’s own mind about the sig- 
nificance of this value judgment. 

I also wish to emphasize the force of 
the words “prosaic” and “conventional” 
in this quotation, words that in almost 
any other modern context would be likely 
to have a pejorative effect, but which in 
this sentence obviously are intended to 
commend themselves to the reader. Mr. 
Warner, you see, is primarily a teacher, 
one might almost say that ‘he looks on 
the explorative and revolutionary as- 
pects of the artist’s role in our society 
with a Platonic suspicion. His own 
literary sources are those didactic, ex- 
pository writers, Bunyan and Dickens. 
Ironically, somewhere along the route 
from Plato and Aeschylus — Warner’s 
writing at all times shows the stigmata 
of an essentially classical education—to 
Dickens and Bunyan, this earnest Eng- 
lish don was waylaid by that aberrant 
pair: Kafka and Dostoievsky. And a 
dull, honest, middle-of-the-road moralist 
was perverted into a contriver of be- 
fuddled riddles. For Rex Warner has 
taken the most complex and wondrous 
instrument of the contemporary writer, 
obsessional symbol, and repeatedly blunted 
it by attempting to use it to work the 
recalcitrant ironwood of Christian ortho- 
doxy. He believes he has brought Bun- 
yan’s technique and Dickens’ virtuosity 
to bear on Dostoievsky’s vision by admit- 
ting into the mixture the catalyst of 
Franz Kafka; it seems to me that he has 
reduced Dostoievsky’s many-leveled ethi- 
cal and metaphysical dilemma to a 
simple-minded dichotomy almost exactly 
equivalent to Arthur Koestler’s jour- 
nalistic metaphor of “the yogi and the 
commissar.” 

In the great Russian novelist’s work 
he finds a vacillation between “saintly 
Christian simplicity in a communion of 
fellow-beings on the one hand, and on 
the other the horror and self-destruction 
of the wholly ‘free’ man.” He equates 
any individual whose values are not those 
‘of Christ with “the uninhibited ratio- 
nalist’”—a person, incidentally, I am yet 
to meet. And in the most typical, and 
also the best, of his novels, The Aero- 
drome (Lippincott, $3.00), we see this 
dichtotomy exemplified in society as “‘the 
village” and “the aerodrome.” The hero 
of this moral fable, which is subtitled 
A Love Story, is a young man who has 
been brought up in the village, although 
he is the natural son of the commander 
of the aerodrome, the Air Vice-Marshall. 
In this character, whom we first see ly- 
ing drunk in a ditch, are blended the 
spiritual qualities of Alyosha and the 
Machiavellianism of Julien Sorel. This 
is Mr. Warner’s conception of the basic 
personality of mankind and, as you can 
see, it is fusty with all the traditional 
fallings-out of Church and State, Mind 
and Nature, spirit and body. Of course, 
it is rather difficult to write seriously in 
our times without facing this schism, 
these are basic conceptions. But most 
serious writers devote their attention 
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to what happens between these poles— 
they explore that part of man’s mind 
that is not readily accessible, they dis- 
cover and try to describe and illuminate 
truths and experiences which the rest of 
us cannot isolate for ourselves. Kafka’s 
symbols are great because of their 
ambiguity; he presents us with a formal 


stasis of confusion, the gyration of . 


values frozen in its most typical: phases. 
We see a cross-section of our moral and 
psychological chaos and that part which 
occurs in us is never so terrible again, 
whatever our beliefs. For with Kafka 
—and Joyce, Proust, Dostoievsky—the 
beliefs are points of departure, poles of 
conflict; it is the being, whether natural 
or divine, which lies between that must 
be explored. 

Mr. Warner believes that he operates 
in the same area. But Mr. Warner does 


not. He clings persistently to a tradi- 
tional creed: that of Love. He believes 
that man can become truly a part of 
humanity simply by opening his heart 
and embracing his fellow. Despite the 
sugar-coating of obsessional fantasy, the 
plot machinery of Greek tragedy, Mr. 
Warner’s statement more often re- 
sembles that of Mr. Pickwick, or worse 
yet, a street corner evangelist, than that 
of even a competent novelist. He prefers 
the allegory that throws a bright light 
on a definite belief because he believes 
platitudes and naturally prefers the 
obvious. 

His style has been praised; I find it 
an uninspired compendium of former 
famous manners. His characterization 
is at all times inadequate. His emotions 
are often immature—when he writes of 
sex one suspects that his nature is ar- 
rested on an infantile level. Where for 
Kafka sexual intercourse is the ultimate 
chaos, the supreme loss of identity, 
Warner approaches it with the gleeful 
abandon of a sophomore and the unex- 
pressed fears of a withdrawn child. Per- 
haps, I am reading too much into the 
ingenious sexual devices of The Wild 
Goose Chase (Knopf, O. P.) and the 
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PEDANTIC LOVER: 


Rex Warner 
and His Sources 


professor’s prurlence in The Professor 
(ibid) but I do not think so. Oh yes, I 


might as well mention that in these first’ 


two novels, Mr. Warner flirted with that 
other orthodoxy of our times—Stalinism. 
He seems to be safely a man of God now. 


The curious point of all this is that 
Rex Warner would certainly have writ- 
ten much differently, and probably more 


acceptably, if he had, never been in-. 


fluenced by Kafka and Dostoievsky. Yet 
these are great writers and their effect 
should be salutary. This is not the 
paradox it seems. Learning to write, 
growing skilful with techniques, is an 
intellectual exercise. Learning to live, 
making one’s own life-experience mean- 
ingful, is the individual’s highest voca- 
tion. A great novelist may, at first, take 
technique, form, plot and other compo- 
nents at seeond-hand, but he has his 
own mind, he explores his own life and 
personality, he evolves his own values 
and resolves his own conflicts. Mr." 
Warner looks to others for his thinking 
and even on the belief that is his greatest 
bulwark, that of the effectiveness of 
spiritual love, Mr. Warner is a bit of 
a pedant. ; 





Gunther in Abundance 


Reviewed by JACK BARBASH 


INSIDE U.S.A. 


By John Gunther. New York: Harper and Bros. $5.00. 


DARESAY that if 99 percent of the textbooks in government and politics used in 
our high schools and colleges were scrapped and Gunther’s Inside U.S.A. substituted, 
there might be a chance that these disciplines would take on some dimension instead 


of being the lifeless things they usually are. 


Gunther’s skill is the skill of the reporter who knows how to ask the right questions 
and meet all of the right people. He searches for the imponderables in the American 
culture and if he doesn’t always, or even most of the time, come up with the right 
answers, at least he stimulates his readers to think about the directions in which the 


right answers are likely to fall. 


Not since Lincoln Steffens’ autobiography have I read a book which so completely 


manages to capture the feel of life in 
the United States. That is the real secret 
of Gunther’s insight. Lots of rambling, 
seemingly insignificant, tidbits which, 
you are surprised, add up to something 
strangely like as if you had been there 
yourself. 

California to Gunther is climate, rail- 
road tycoons, Henry Kaiser, Hiram 
Johnson, Hollywood, Harry Bridges, and 
the “cults of the spectacular.” New York 
is Thomas Dewey, Wall Street, Broad- 
way, Harlem, 18,200,000 telephone calls 
a day, Park Avenue, Brooklyn, and the 
rest of the five boroughs. 

A list of the names of the people 
Gunther talked to consume eleven 2- 
column pages of 6-point type. These 
vital statistics are submitted to suggest 
semething of Gunther’s industry. And 
all of these men, women and children 
constitute an authentic cross-section of 
American life—labor, industry, govern- 
ment, newspaper reporters, actors, and 
the man on the street. No one esca es 
this inquiring reporter. 

In spite of Gunther’s likes and dis- 
likes, he hardly ever fails to show a 
balanced judgment about people and 
movements. Black and white appraisals 
he reserves for special occasions. Most 
of the time he sizes up things in shad- 
ings and nuances, 


When Gunther adds up what the 
United States means to him, it comes 
to something like this: immense vitality, 
diversity within unity, provincialism, 
there is still a frontier, reckless con- 
sumption of natural resources, money- 
consciousness, pressure groups, not all 
bad but many bad enough to be serious. 

Some of Gunther’s superlatives are 
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interesting: the cleanest city is Phoenix; 
the dirtiest, Indianapolis; the most 
crowded, San Diego; the least crowded, 
St. Louis; the state with the dirtiest 
politics, Pennsylvania; the state. with 
the cleanest politics, Wisconsin or Ver- 
mont; the worst bossed state, Tennessee 
or New Jersey; the best governed, New 
York; the most turbulent city, Chicago 
or Kansas City; the quietest, Madison, 
Wisconsin, or Santa Fe, New Mexico; 
the best newspaper, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

Now I know that Serious Students of 
the Subject will not care for Gunther. 
After all, he has spent only a few days 
or perhaps a couple of weeks at the 
most in the places that he writes about. 
My answer is that I’ve read with par- 
ticular care the sections which I think 
I know something about and they stand 
up exceedingly well. So maybe it isn’t 
brute research alone that produces use- 
ful writing but perception and a humane 
outlook. Both of these qualities Gunther 
has in abundance. 


A Publisher 
Retracts 


@ Little, Brown and Company has re- 


tracted a number of CP-inspired un- 
truths which it published in its book, 
The — Great Michael 
Sayers and stalwart 


Conspiracy, by 
Albert Kahn, 
party-liners. The retraction was made in 
a letter to Jan Valtin, author of Out of 
the Night, and other books, who was 
vililfied in the Sayers and Kahn book 
growing out of a CP smear campaign 
against Valtin. 

Although Little-Brown and Company 
advertised the book as a carefully docu- 
mented study, Alfred R. McIntre, Presi- 
dent of the book company, who signed 
the letter, admitted that the assertions 
the book contained had not been checked, 


that they were untrue. The Little-, 


Brown admission came after Valtin had 
served notice that he would bring suit 
for libel. Arthur Garfield Hays served 
as attorney for Valtin, a veteran of the 
Pacific in the recent war, and a refugee 
from Soviet totalitarianism. 


The libelous charge that Valtin worked 
as a partisan of the Nazis in Germany, 
serving as a court witness, appeared in 
the book; in fact, Valtin was condemned 
in 1934 by the Nazis to thirteen years 
imprisonment because of his activities 
against the Nazi regime. Called to 
order regarding the assertion, published 
in The Great Conspiracy, that Valtin 
obtained US citizenship through the in- 
tervention of “influential ~ anti-Soviet 
American friends,” the publishers ad- 
mitted that Valtin won his American 
citizenship on the grounds of his honor- 
able overseas combat service as an in- 
fantryman in the Army of the United 
States. 


A‘ the time of ‘the publication of The 
Great Conspiracy, its party-line was ex- 
posed by The New Leader, as was the 
shabby nature of its smear tactics. We 
now present the above retraction in re- 
gard to Valtin as proof of our charges. 
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| Conservative Case-Study | 


Reviewed by GENEVIEVE KNUPFER 


REFLECTIONS IN A MIRROR: Second Series. 
Macmillan Company. 229 pages. $2.50. 


By Charles Morgan. New York: 


_urbane, scholarly, written in a carefully polished and truly literate style. 


H ERE is a collection of essays in the fine old tradition of the genre: leisurely, 


Here is a cultured man who loves beauty and truth and individual freedom 
as passionately as his devotion to moderation will permit, giving us some of his re- 
flections on the war and on literature, as they were given to readers of the Times 
Weekly Literary Supplement during 1944. But, whether the fault lies with the tradi- 
tion or with the author, the outstanding qualities of the book are superficiality and 


above all dullness. It soon becomes clear 
that the author has nothing of im- 
portance to say and it is irritating as 
one goes through the book to watch him 
say it with such loving care. There is 
probably not an awkward sentence or a 
sloppy phrase in the book. There are 
many subtle originalities of expression, 
but what they express is banal. 

Although the book is of no particular 
importance in itself, an inquiry into the 
causes of its sterility may be of some in- 
terest. Morgan tries to view world prob- 
Jems from the perspective of ultimate 
spiritual values. He believes that there 
is an urgent need for modern men to 
yeexamine their aims and values from 
an independent point of view free of all 
orthodoxy. He speaks of “Ideas at War” 
and of being “In Search of Values.” 

All this sounds promising enough. It 
is true that people who want a return to 
spiritual values often want this as a 
xefuge from economic and social changes 
which they fear. But this is no reason 
to deny spiritual values or to reject all 
discussion of them. As for keeping the 
uitimate aims in view, that too is wise. 

But Mr. Morgan provides an excel- 
Jent demonstration of the opposite error: 
that of ignoring means entirely. To keep 


| one’s eyes steadfastly fixed on a rather 


vague idea of the good life with never 


' a thought for means of attaining it may 











give a pleasant sense of spiritual exal- 
tation but it obviously does not lead to 
creative thinking. The problem Mr. Mor- 
gan states, is not “how shall we orga- 
nize?” but: “To what end?” Oh no, the 
problem is just as much how shall we 
proceed? as it is: where do we want to 
go? We must always analyze the ob- 
gstacles to our goals and how to overcome 
them in order really to understand our 
goals themselves. To do this we need a 
good deal of understanding of economic 
and psychological facts and we need 
powerful conceptual tools. 

But Mr. Morgan rejects economic in- 
ierpretations of history and falls back on 
a mechanistic type of psychology which 
is innocent of all the facts and insights 
eontributed by psychoanalytic thinking. 
Human errors seem to be matters of 
more or less unmotivated folly, with the 
possibility of regeneration through some 
kind of spiritual experience. 

While the theories of Marx and Freud 
do not provide a complete explanation 
for social problems, and though they may 
inhibit progress if adhered to as fan- 
atical orthodoxies, still they have pro- 
vided profound and enlightening insights 
which enable us to understand the world 
about us. In applying such conceptual 
tools as the ‘contradictions of capital- 
ism,’ the ‘clash of economic interests,’ 
the ‘unconscious needs for authority and 
cruelty’ to the interpretation of world 
events, one has a firmer grasp of reality 
than by using Mr. Morgan’s outworn 
tools of national characteristics, ration- 
alistie psychology, spiritual error and 
redemption. 

The essays on literature express a 
point of view very much in harmony 
with the author’s political ideas.* Again, 
he urges us to rise above fads, schools 
of poetry, and temporary false enthusi- 
asms and to keep in mind the eternal 
values. Again his theories boil down to 
platitudes and in concrete instance his 
taste is poor because he has narrowed 
his own viewpoint by a dogmatic con- 
servatism. 

An esthetic theory is presented in 
“Creative Imagination.” We are to in- 
quire into the nature of true art—the 
lasting spiritual qualities of artistic 
achievement. After many pleasant sen- 
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tences we find the criterion for great 
poetry is that spark, that thrill that 
one experiences when one reads it. Well, 
perhaps there is no better explanation 
of artistic excellence. Many attempts 
have been made and none is completely 
satisfactory. But if we are to be led 
no further than this, was it worth while 
to read all the preliminary words, much 


less to write them? 
~ . * 


Mr. MORGAN repeatedly casts in- 
direct aspersions at the foolish “modern” 
schools of poetry (without mentioning 
any names) the “anti-formal heretics,” 
their xaffectations, their snobbish ob- 
security, their immature dissillusion and 
eyncism. All those criticisms may be 
true but at least these artists felt and 
expressed an important segment of 
modern life. They were not above it. 
How could we expect Mr. Morgan to 
whom the village church and the Angli- 
can Litany are such satisfactory anchors 
for his life, to understand the tortured 
modern mind? He understands it so 
little that he rejoices at a trend back to 
religion not realizing what a defeat it 
represents and how dangerous it is to 
the values which he cherishes. 

He is on safer ground discussing 
writers of the past, given an author 
known to be good. He can explain with 
a certain amount of originality and 
sensitivity what his good qualities are, 
but his psychological naiveté still holds 
him back. In discussing Verlaine, he 
speaks of the poet’s immense sensibility, 
his complete quivering indiscriminate 
surrender to the impact of all external 
stimuli. “All experience found him 
completely non-resistant; it pierced him 
to the heart”; “no arrow grazed him— 
they all went to the heart.” In such 
terms does he discuss Verlaine’s agt, 
without the faintest” perception of the 
neurotic meaning, the sexual symbolism 
involved. A favorite idea of his is the 
“passiveness,” the humility which is 
necessary to all artists (in fact, he is 
also against the “moderns” for their 
“arrogance’’), but he has no glimpse of 
the psychological implications of this 
emphasis. , 

Apart from the limitations of his 
ability, I believe an important cause of 
Mr. Morgan’s intellectual emptiness lies 
in his devotion to tradition, his violent 
distaste for everything modern, from 
economic theories of history to ob- 
scurity in poetry. Because of his de- 
sire to rise above passing fads and 
“totalitarianisms,” as he likes to call 
them, ne finds himself a stranger to the 
intellectual adventures, the passions, 
hopes and disillwsions which have agi- 
tated modern thought for the last 50 
years. The mistakes, the false enthu- 
siasms, which he so much wants to 
transcend, cannot be transcended by 
side-stepping them but only by working 
through them towards something better. 
To cut oneself off from these intellec- 
tual currents is to render oneself sterile. 
Perhaps this is the error of conserva- 
tism. It can only conserve the ashes of 
the old values. The fire in them was 
radical and alive and has passed into 
the new. 


Patton’s Iron Men 


Reviewed by LEON GOURE 


LUCKY FORWARD. By Col. Robert 
S. Allen. New York: Vanguard Press, 
Ine. 424 pages. $5.00. 


O F all the allied armies which fought 
in Europe, the Third Army has been the 
most publicized and is the best re- 
membered. Its road through France has 
been congmemorated by the French with 
special milestones; the ruins in Ger- 
many attest to its “memorial program”, 
and its commanding general has been 
the most admired and possibly hated 
officer in the US forces. 

Lucky Forward is the story of this 
army and of its commander from the 
time of its formation in the U. S. until 
V-E day. Col. Robert S. Allen, co- 
author of Washington Merry-Go-Round, 
has not minced any words and his story 
is emotional and exaggerated. Lucky 
Forward is a glorification of Patton and 
his army but it is also a story giving 
the “behind the scene dirt” on the con- 
flicting forces acting on higher head- 
quarters, 

General Patton is presented to the 
reader as the “greatest battle com- 
mander produced in this country since 
the Civil War’; the true prototype of 
professional army officer who is re- 
ported as saying, “There is only one 
thing I am interested in—war. I live it 
and breathe it. I aiways have and I 
always will. That’s the whole story of 
George S. Patton, Jr.” Col. Allen has 
faithfully recorded some of Patton’s 
mannerisms, his curse words—he never 
spoke of Germans other than ag sons- 
of-bitches—his fancy uniforms and eye 


for the spectacular, his disregard of 
orders. 

We doubt very much that the combat 
troops were taken in by all this and 
that they fondly called him “Georgie.” 
Patton was admired by his men, who 
saw in him a good general; but no in- 
fantry soldier would take the attitude, 
“An attack might appear suicidal, but 
if ‘Georgie’ ordered it, it was accepted 
as a sound and tenable mission.” 

Much of Col. Allen’s report will arouse 
considerable controversy. He flatly an- 
nounces that the war would have been 
over months sooner had not SHAEF 
prevented Patton from attacking and 
diverted his supplies repeatedly to Mont- 
gomery. In fact, Montgomery is Col. 
Ajlen’s pet complaint, followed closely 
by SHAEF and COM. Z. Monty and 
SHAEF’s “high-level politics” are also 
blamed for preventing the timely closing 
of the Falaise trap, which permitted 
the German armored forces to escape. 

Finally, many of Patton’s major vic- 
tories are described as “sneak” cam- 
paigns, done against methodical ob- 
structions from SHAEF and the Com- 
bined Chiefs-of-Staff, who were “run- 
ning the war by the book” hundreds 
or thousands of miles away from the 
front. Only Bradley is said to have 
supported Patton on most issues, but he 
was helpless against the “politics” of 
SHAEF. 

How much truth there is in these 
charges is as yet hard to determine. 
There js little documentation to support 
some of the most important accusations. 
Lucky Forward will please only Patton 
enthusiasts and members of Third Army 
Headquarters. 





Tarkington 


THREE SHORT NOVELS. By Booth 
Tarkington. New York: Doubleday. 
341 pages. $3.00. 


Whatever final assessment is made of 
Booth Tarkington as a literary figure, 
viewed historically, there can be little 
doubt of his importance; for there have 
bee. few American writers of this cen- 
tury who have been more widely read 
and none who have been so faithful in 
giving the reading public what it 
wanted. Booth Tarkington’s limitations 
are those of his readers. If his novels 
show shallownes, and sentimentality as 
a substitute for any real emotion, and, 


Left-Overs 


as he went on, a marked tendency to- 
ward standardization, they are but a 
reflection of the era in which he wrote. 
There are many imitations of the Tark- 
ington manner and formula. Unfortu- 
nately, they have not captured the gene- 
rosity of spirit that one finds in his 
early work, nor the equivalent of the 
unassuming Middle Western  plain- 
talk which makes his entire work read- 
able. Three Short Novels demonstrate 
his ability to write a readable prose 
though they are by no means represen- 
tative of his best work. 
J. Moschel. 
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“Mourning Becomes Electra’ — The Film: 


sep Sor fh 








In Much Discussed Film 





Katina 
“Mourning Becomes Electra,” 
the screen ef the Gelden Theatre on 


Redgrave, Raymond Massey, Leo Genn and Kirk Douglas. 


Paxinou and Rosalind Russell, 
which will have its world premiere on 
Wednesday evening, November 19th. 
Also starred in this film version of O’Neill’'s masterpiece are Michael 





stars of Eugene O’Neill’s 


The picture 


has been directed by Dudley Nichols, and was produced by Nichels (in 


association with The Theatre Guild) for RKO Radio Pictures. 


All 


seats will be reserved for the engagement of “Mcurning Becomes 


Electra,” 


which will be shewn on a_ two-performance-a-day basis. 





A LOST ART REDISCOVERED 


The antique art of manufactur- 
ing the old apothecary bottle has 
been rediscovered by Ralph Taylor, 
head of Caswell-Massey, Ltd., 
afier a long period of experimenta- 
tion. These bottles, which were the 
standard container for colognes 
and perfumes during the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, 
have been considered a lost art 
and are prepared from a secret 
glass formula, unearthed from the 
prescription files of Caswetl-Mas- 
sey, oldest chemists and perfumers 
jn the country. 

In our youthful country, where 
traditions are often a matter of 
two or three generations, and “an- 
tiquity” is anything that existed 
at the turn of the century, Cas- 
well-Massey stands like a monu- 


ment to our revolutionary past. 
Established in 1752 in Newport, 
Rhode Island, by a doctor who 
opened a pharmacists shop to bet- 
ter serve his patients, Caswell- 
Massey have prospered for nearly 
two hundred years, their drug 
products and perfumes having 
adorned the dressing tables of 
American men and women while 


the fag of England still flew oven 
Yankee towns and villages. 
Today, 
pharmacy 
fountain!) at 
Caswell-Massey 


ensconced in a handsome 

(complete with soda 
159 West 48th St., 
still produces the 
colognes and scents that have been 
used by leading families in the 
United States for six and seven 
generations. The names of the 
fragances hark back to a more 
elegant period in history, espe- 


cially when compared with the bold 
and Brower ative 
by tods ay 


; PHILHARMONIC 


titles indulged in 


perfumers. Helio, Lav- 


Under the Direction of 
CHARLES MUENCH 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
PIANO SOLOIST 


JAQUES ABRAM 


Handel: Concerto Grosso in A minor 
Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 4 
Faure: Suite from “Peleas at 





isa 
Earl George: peeeation and 


llegro 
Ravel: La Valse 
(Steinway) 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade anions and fra. | 
ternal organizations are _ re- | 
quested when planning theater 
parties te de so through Ber- 
nard teinman, Manager of the 
N&W LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AlI- 
zonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Theatrieal Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. | 


ender, Red Jasmin, Verbena, White 
Rose, Newport and the famous 
Jockey Club are old and honorable 
perfumes and their scents adorned 
the person of such fashionables of 
their own time as Dolly Madison, 
Adelina Patti, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Fanny Davenport and Ellen Terry. 

Because of Ralph Taylor’s re- 
search into the old glass formla, 
Caswell-Massey again proffers its 
wares in authentic reproductions 
of the old apothecary bottles, 
, labeled in black and 23-karat gold, 
a formula unsuccessfully copied by 
other chemists on more than one 
occasion. 





BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
HOLDS SHOW 


Lizabeth Scott, John Hodiak, 
Burt Lancaster and Mary Astor 
are to be seen in “Desert Fury” at 
the Brooklyn Paramount Theatre 
where it is now in its second week. 
The Hall Wallis Technicolor Para- 
mount production is the top half of 


a double feature program which 
ineludes Columbia’s “Sweet Gene- 
vieve” in which Jean Porter, Jim- 


my Lydon and Al Donahue and his 
Orchestra a *stra are the pr incipal pli uyers. 
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CLASSIC TO HAVE WORLD 
PREMIERE WED., NOV. 19th 


One of the most eagerly awaited 
screen productions of the year, 
“Mourning Becomes Electra,” will 
have its world premiere at the 
Golden Theatre on Wednesday eve- 
ning, November 19. All seats will 
be reserved for the engagement 
of “Mourning Becomes f#lectra.” 
Theye will be two performances 
dail¥, at 2.30 and 8:30, and three 
performances on Sunday, at 2:00, 
>:15 and 8:30 

An RKO Radio Picture, “Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra” was directed 
by Dudley Nichols, and produced 
by Nichols in association with The 
Theatre Guild, the organization 
which has sponsored the produe- 
tion of all of Eugene O’Neill’s 
plays for the past 25 years. 
“Mourning Becomes Electra” is 
generally considered to be O’Neill’s 
masterpiece, the crowning achieve- 
ment of a distinguished career 
that has seen him enrich our stage 
with such other. historic plays as 
“The Emperor Jones,” “Desire 
Under the Elms,” “Strange Inter- 
lude,” “Anna Christie,” and last 
season’s “The Iceman Cometh.” 

“Mourning Becomes’ Electra” 
took New York by storm when it 
was first presented on Broadway 
back in 1931, and was immediately 
accepted as a modern classic. In 
its stage version, the play ran 
from 5:30 to 11:20, with the play- 
goers having been given an hour’s 
intermission for dinner. The film 
version runs for two hours and 
fifty-two minutes, and will. be 
played without a break. 

The cast of “Mourning Becomes 
Electra” is headed by Rosalind 
Russell as Lavinia Mannon, 
Michael Redgrave ag Orin Man- 
non, Raymond Massey as Brigadier 
General Ezra Mannon, Katina 
Paxinou as Christine Mannon, 
Leo Genn as Captain Adam Brant, 
and Kirk Douglas as Peter Niles. 
Featured players include Nancy 





Coleman as Hazel Niles and Henry 
Hull as Seth Beckwith. | 
Based on Aeschylus’ “Oresteia” 
(which in turn had been based on 
one of Homer’s tales), “Mourning 
Becomes Electra” tells the savagely | 
engrossing story of the Mannon| 
family, an ill-starred clan meshed | 
im & web of passion and terror in| 
the New England of the 1860’s. | 
In Aeschylus’ classic tragedy, Aga- 
memnon returned from the siege 
of Troy to find his wife, Clytem- 
nestra, if love with Aegisthus. 
Agamemnon was poisoned by | 
Clytemnestra, who in turn was 
driven to suicide when her son 
and daughter, Orestes and Electra, | 
avenged their father’s betrayal 
by killing Aegisthus. O’Neill re- 
tained all of the sweep and gran- 
deur of the original, but trans- 
| planted the story to comparatively 
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To Open Tha 


Robert Paige and Noreen Nash 
“Red Stallion,” 





as they appear in Eagle Lion’s 
due Thanksgiving Day at the Gotham Theatre. 


nksgiving Day 





modern times. The playwright 
himself, by the way, thinks very 
highly of the film that has been 
made of “Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra.” In a recent letter to Dudley 
Nichols, he said: “Again let meé 
tell you how immensely gratified I 
am by the magnificent job you 
have done in bringing ‘Electra’ to 
the screen.” 


“WILD HARVEST” 
PARAMOUNT’S NEW FILM 

Alan Ladd in “Wild Harvest” 
features the New York Paramount 
Theatre’s twenty-first anniversary } 
show. Co-starred in the film, which 
relates the adventures of a rough) 
harvest combine crew, are Dorothy 
Lamour, Robert Preston and Lloyd 
Nolan. 

Heading the birthday in-person | 
show is The King Cole Trio. Others | 
in person include Connie Haines, | 
Bobby Lane and Claire, and Randy | 
Brooks and his orchestra as an) 
extra added attraction. 


“FOREVER AMBER” HOLDS 
AT THE ROXY 

Darry! F. Zanuk’s presentation 
of “Forever Amber,” produced by 
20th Century-Fox with color by 
Technicolor, which has established 
new box office records at the Roxy 
Theatre making it the motion 
picture champion of all-time in 
| motion picture history, is now in 


lits 4th week at the Roxy. 

The gala stage show starring 
Veloz and Yolanda, famous ball- 
room dancers, and Sid Caesar, pop- 
ular young comedian, also remains 
for a third week. 

“Forever Amber,” 





adapted from 


Kathleen Winsor’s best - selling 
novel, stars Linda Darnell as 
Amber, Cornel Wilde as _ Bruce 


Carlton, Richard Greene as Lord 
Almsbury, George Sanders as 
| King Charles II, and Glenn Langan 
as s Captain Rex Morgan. 
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REHABILITATION OF 
SHYLOCK 
“SHYLOCK AND HIS DAUGH- 
TER.” From the book by Ari Ibn- 
Zahav. Dramatized and staged 
by Maurice Schwartz. Presented 


ENGLISH CONSCIENCE 

“4N INSPECTOR CALLS.” By 
J.B. Priestley. Directed by 
Cedtic Hardwicke. Presented 
by Courtney Burr and Lassar 
H. Grosbery. At the Booth 
Theatre. 


With a deal of mulling around by and at the Yiddish Art 
and long-winded repetition, “An ae 
Inspector Calls” pricks open the . 


The Germans have offered “The 
Merchant of Venice” enlarged and 
improved”; now on the Yiddish 
stage »we have the play “cor- 
rected.” Shakespeare may never 
have seen a Jew; here is a drama 
written as if he had been one. 


shells of a family in England — 
former Lord Mayor of Brumley, 
his wife, daughter, son, and pro- 
spective son-in-law — to show the 
partial responsibility of each in 
the suicide of a waywatd woman. 
The Inspector points out that there 
are millions of such women and 
men, driving home the point that 





“we are all one body.” Never ask The action has been moved, 
for whom the bell tolls: it tolls for! mainly, into the ghetto. Shylock 
all of us. The idea is in the] is the main protector of the Jews 
air; social isolationism is no more! against Christian oppression. Lo- 
tolerable than international isola- | renzo, the “gentile supervisor” of 
tionism. Shylock’s bank, seeks Shylock’s 

This 1947 point of view is put| daughter and his ducats. Antonio 








“THE WINSLOW BOY.” 








Searching Play of Human Rights at the Empire 





By® 
Terene Rattigan. Directed by 
Glen Byam Shaw. Presented by 
Atlantis Productions (The 
Theatre Guild; H. M. Tennent, 
Ltd.; John C. Wilson). At the 


Empire Theatre. 


The new hit at the Empire is 
a play that satisfies the soul. Deft 
in dialogue, swift in pace, natural 
in characterization, it is searching 
and rich in theme. The question 
as to whether “the Winslow boy” 
has a right to a trial—he has been 
dismissed from the British Naval 
Training Schoo! for stealing a dol- 
lar (5 shilling) money order—be- 
comes significant as.a fight against 
bureaucracy and tyranny, for hu- 
man justice. As the English still 

put it in their legal phrase: “Let 
right be done!” 


While we wait for Parliament to 
act, to force the Admiralty to grant 
a trial, we watch the effect of the 
long and expensive proceedings on 
the Winslow family. They are re- 
vealed to their depths: The shallow 
mother—scarcely more than a cari- 
ture. The carefree brother, who 
nonetheless proves solid when his 
test comes. Sister Kate, firm for 
the fight, as a principle; but de- 
spite her suffragette ardor (this 
is 1913 or so) losing her lover and 
bearing the emotional brunt of the 
evening. And, mainly, the crusty 
father, pig-headed.-in his battle to 
redeem his son’s honor; a caustic 





but believable old fellow whose 
arthritis adds fuel to his temper— 
which. he keeps in a control more 
fearsome still—yet who proves un- 
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by Priestley in happenings of 1912 .| borrows the money from Shylock, | gerstanding and approachable in 
But his whole sense of time is | to lend it to Lorenzo for his wo0-| the crises. = 
wavy; all things are past, and | ing of Jessiea. When Jessica is : b. 
future. The whole questioning. of| lured ‘away, by the persuasions of Deftly- with a slow start, and : ' ‘SY _ ae all ; 
the family, we discover at the end,| Antonio and Portia, and the temp- | another lag in the’ last scene, while! Ida Lupino, star of Warner's “Escape Me Never,” in its 2nd Week 
takes place before the suicide is re-| tations of Lorenzo—the gaiety out- | we ore awaiting ‘the ‘decision—the at the Strand Theatre. 
ported. And, since the police say| side the ghetto—then Shylock is | play carries us along. We watch) 
there is no suc h person as hn = to demand-the pound | eres whien he — pom’ | cations. In production, writing, , 
ector Goole” {pronounced ghoul: | flesh | disgraced. 8 io . on feet cs tr 
horrid name Be: intended to| The court, in spite of Portia’s | O™N8, to decide whether he'll take segregates ne! viens Boy” is Pio tc 
symbolize ‘eat tee Seeks On the | pleading, grants Shylock Hee Sorta’ | the case, is most ingenious — with, a play were giaad to welcome from | u ri 
corpses of their reputations), we|of Antonio’s flesh. The Jews of | # vom — bei 1 final our fellow-lovers of liberty and | THE NEW LEADER, 
are free to think that Priestley is! the ghetto excommunicate Shylock | Y°'@™ ntad oa the Greek drama—| justice and good theatre, across | 
not merely twisting time, but bring-| for his inhuman conduct; vut at |’* — ‘+ . robe with an! the sea. LTS. | 
ing down an inspector from heaven| the last instant Shylock’ relents, | excellent combination of humor and | tanto WELL, 
to waken these folk to social con-| erying: “I cannot spill blood; I am | *USPENSe- And there is a neatly | LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 
sciousness. a Jew.” Outside the window, F prem maga P eh had od bax ene 4 & ° 
The most moving part of nocd Soe ede — ew b nig Jessica, | not aie "wary em ae eget Jane Cowl Henry Daniell 
lay stirs through the efforts these; regretting her desertion yet for-|). 7° £%, ; ra me 
=p main, adher the Inepecber bidden by law to return to her ticipate throb. | - in S1. John Ervine’s Delightful Comedy . 
leaves, to regain their composure faith,- lies drowned at the ‘ghetto The acting honors go mainly to| “THE FIRST MRS FRASER" 
and complacency, their social indif- shore. the men. Alan Webb gives a strik- | e 
ference. Only the son and daughter The lightness of the Shakespeare | ing portrait of the father. F1 ‘ank | with REGINALD MASON @® FRANCES TANNEHILL 
seem fundamentally moved by the! play, manifestly, has been re-!Allenby suggests one of the old | SHUBERT THEATER, W. 44th St. . Eves. 8:40; Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
revelations of their partial respon-| placed by a brooding and teary ; asters, in the rigid formality of | —————— 
sibility, of the way their at least mood of melodrama. Charlotte | the barrister. George Benson gives NPY eS EY SF tines oY 
thoughtless acts had helped drive: Goldstein plays Jessica with a/|the minor part of the counselor its 
the girl to her death. Most of the! tense power. Maurice Schwartz | Moments of pathos. Michael Newell, 
evening, must be confessed, is a' does not give Shylock the dignity | aS the “boy” himself, has little to 
long-drawn prelude to this recla-|we should like to feel, but most|d0 by ery “I didn’t do it!” and 
mation scene, effectively conveys the sense of sleep— he s¢ ems the least interested 
As the pater. familias, Melville Wrong, the burden that presses on |!" the case — but makes the lad ERROL FivaW 
Cooper gives a shrewd caricature /l the Jews in the ghetto. Those credible. Valerie White gives vivid- |. 
of the hearty, self-satisfied, ruling; that know the language, and also | Ness to the part of sister Kate. 
Englishman, Thomas Mitchell plays | Students of Shakespeare, will find The direction keeps the play well | IDA LUPINO 
the inspector like a younger Mr.,™uch to interest them in this| knit, and maintains its tone, often | 
Jordan. As the mother, Doris! dranratization of the Shylock wey touched with humor but basically | 
Lloyd plays with unsheken: hect through Jewish eyes. Pe serious, with far- reaching impli-| 
teur. The direction paces the play BEES. _ “3% a 
too slowly for American taste. But 
it is a slow play, scarcely more “ec : : acs 
ae Rect sou erat ~ Pie Magnificent Entertainment From Start to Finish! 
has provided. d5'T. Be ‘MUST’*” 
ILGWU TO SPONSOR DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 
pees Bsa “FOREVER AMBER’ 
Under the sponsorship of the 
ILGWU and its president, David | 


Dubinsky, the Rossini Opera! 
Workshop will inaugurate a series | 
of ten operatic evenings at the} 
ILGWU’s Roosevelt Auditorium, | 
17th Street and Fourth 
on Sunday evening, November 


Directed by 


OTTO PREMINGER 


. 
Avenue, 
9. 


TECHNICOLOR 


20th CENTURY-FOX 


Produced by 


WILLIAM PERLBERG 








The series, known as “An Evening | 
at the Opera,” will be open to| 
members of the union, the general | 
public, singing teachers and voice 
students, and will be given on ten | 
alternate Sundays. 

At each 


“Evening at the Opera,” 
four memorable scenes from four 
classic operas will be presented, | 


Gala Roxy Stage Revue! 
VELOZ and YOLANDA 
Extra! 

Sid Caesar 








acted in costume and in traditional | 





settings by the artist-pupils of the | 





7th Avenue and 50th Street 














tossini Opera School, and directed | DOORS OPEN R (@) X y 
by Luigi and Hulda Rossini, the |fm| 9:30 A. M. 
directors of the school and work- Extra Late Feature 12:30 A. M. Every Night 
shop. | 
The Rossinis, who are now cele- 
brating their tenth anniversary | 
with the school and workshop, are Pa So 8 






the field of operatic 


They take as pupils only } 


unique in 


teaching. 









ALAN LADD - DOROTHY LAMOUR 











= 





WE 
Bik 

professional singers who wish ad- WE 
vanced study in all phases of ROBERT PRESTON - “LLOYD NOLAN | ean 4ING Cone 
operatic technique, including the . in Poromount's NIE a 

. ar’ or n | 
development of acting technique, 10 1PM. D pai WME MANES 
stage personality and language i eg WUD HARVEST” Betty lone OO 
proficiency. One of their ardent z= mean 
admirers is David Dubinsky, who Ps 4, DOORS OPEN RAN, , Zumper or 
heard them at Unity House last FAR: MOUNT &: oy } 
Summer and immediately proposed | 
union sponsorship of the series. } 
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CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 





ZIEGFELD —_ Street and 6th Ave. - 


AIR- CONDITIONED Mais. 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


Cl 5 - $200.. 
$1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat 
Thurs & Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


Evenings 8:30. 


es Mon $].20-$6 


thru Thurs 





- —— 








“CRACKLES WITH BRILLIANCE.”’"—Atkinson, Times 


MAURICE EVANS 


in GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


“MAN AND SUPERMAN" 


ALVIN THEATRE 


Sind STREET W. of B‘WAY 


. Circle 5- 
* Evenings at 8:30 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. 


5226 
at 2:30 
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To the Editor 





Un-American Activities 
Committee Defended 


From BENJAMIN MANDEL 


Director of Research, House Committee 
on Un-American Activities 


Peamir me to correct certain mis- 
statements of fact contained in Jonathan 
Stout’s article published under the head- 
line “The Defects of the Un-American 
Committee.” Strange that both you and 
the Daily Worker should use the same 
label for this committee. 

1—Our committee has never handled 
the case of Carl Marzani. In this par- 
ticular instance your correspondent does 
us too much credit. He was in our files. 

2— Your correspondent imputes mo- 
tives for the appearance of Ayn Rand 
which are not and cannot be supported 
by any facts. She appeared with a num- 
ber of others engaged in the field of 
screen writing among them being James 
McGuinness and Morris Ryskind. Since 
the first set of hearings was simply 
preliminary, we have decided to go into 


the field of analysis of Communist-line 
themes at a later date. 

3—Labor representative Roy Brewer 
was given more time than any other wit- 
ness because of the committee’s realiza- 
tion of the importance of Communist in- 
fluence in the field of labor. 

4—In the face of the most powerful 
combination of hostile press and radio 
comment that the committee has ever 
faced in all its history, backed as it was 
by the millions of dollars of the motion 
picture producers who, it appeared, had 
entered into a strange alliance with the 
Communists who had penetrated the 
field, Robert E. Stripling did a courageous 
and magnificent job. 

Reactions from sober-minded elements 
not moved by any prejudice indicate that 
the committee has successfully opened 
the eyes of the American public to a 
large-scale attempt to penetrate the mo- 
tion picture industry and use it for 
Communist purposes. 


On the Thomas Committee 


From HERBERT SOLOW 


Tuere is no doubt that Jonathan 
Stout is correct in saying that the Hol- 
lywood Communists called before the 
Thomas (Un-American Activities) Com- 
mittee were using that forum for agi- 
tation. But what was the Thomas Com- 
mittee using its own forum for? I should 
say not for serious inquiry, not for seri- 
ous fighting against Communism, 


Instead of putting the facts in the 
record, the Committee went through the 
play-acting of asking Comumpmists for 
the facts, thus giving the impression to 
many anti-Cormmunists that civil rights 
were being jeopardized, or the way 
opened to jeopardizing the civil rights 
of non-Communists, and failing inci- 
dentally to elicit any facts beyond those 
already in the Committee’s possession. 
The Committee created pseudo-martyrs 
out of Jack Lawson and company. The 


Committee won sympathy for Commu-- 


nists among unthinking liberals — and 
among some who think, I fear. On top 
of all that, the Committee permitted 
Jack Warner to go unchallenged when 
he made himself a mouthpiece for such 
Communist propaganda as the statement 
that John Dewey is a “Trotskyite.” 


Moreover, the Committee gave the 
public a grossly distorted view of what 
Communists in Hollywood are concerned 
with. Their job is not primarily, if at all, 
to get Moscow viewpoints on*the screen, 
Their jobs are (a) to keep anti-Com. 
munist liberals and socialists out of Hol. 
lywood and to keep their ideas off the 
sereen, (b) to help build fronts for the 
Communist Party. in Hollywood and na- 
tionally, and (c) to help raise money for 
the Communist Party, money in the mil- 
lions. 


No. serious investigation of thesa 
angles seems to have been attempted, 
The net result of the Thomas Commit- 
tee’s latest stunt has been to give the 
Communist Party and its members a 
lift. The Thomas Committee is a pain 
in the anti-Communist neck. The New 
Leader has done badly to print a justifi- 
cation of this bunch of headlined 
bunglers 





NOTE: This letter by Herbert Solow 
was written before the publication of 
the article “Defects of the Un-American 
Committee,” by Jonathan Stout last 
week in which he severely criticized cer- 
tain aspects of the committee’s work, 











Cinecitta 





By Celia Danziger 


rightly so, that the town, Ciné- 

citta, must have something to do 
with moving pictures. A group of 
box like, prefabricated looking build- 
ings of various sizes, scattered around 
on a tract of land, about twenty miles 
out of Rome, was erected here by 
Mussolini, who hoped to establish a 
motion picture center here. 

Today I visited this “Movie City,” 
ironically, with a motion picture 
camera, to photograph a tragedy im- 
possible to relate in words, a perform- 
ance without professional actors or 
painted scenery. 

Since the end of World War II, 
this movie lot has been turned into 
a hell-hole bearing the respectable 
name of “Displaced Persons Camp.” 
After looking around, I thought of 
Mussolini, whose ghost might be 
laughing at those who lay claim to 
“liberating” human beings from his 
tyranny, but permit this 
treatment of innocent people. 

These 1,500 DP’s, in Cinécitta are 
not physically mistreated. Their bio- 
logical requirements are attended to 
in the most sympathetic manner possi- 
ble, by those in charge. 

I found the functioning of my 


Foie this name you gather, and 


inhuman 


camera inadequate in the face of the 
problem at hand. Because it was the 
mind of my human subjects that I 
wanted to photograph. What are they 
thinking, these unfortunate innocent 
victims of circumstance? They were 
once men and women like you and me. 
Today each one of them is merely a 
number. Huddled together, each a 
stranger among all the rest, with 
nothing but memories of lost homes, 
or loved ones, dead, or “gone,” and 
with plenty of time to ponder over 
their miseries, can they think of any- 
The weeks and 


months since the end of the war, are 


thing but escape? 


growing into long years, years of 


waiting, waiting. ... 


¢ 

The young people, some of whom 
have been in confinement since child- 
hood, are beginning to adapt them- 
selves to this fruitless existence. With 
no responsibilities, and no work, they 
just drift along aimlessly, oblivious 
of the outside world, and more often 
than not, become petty 
stealing from their neighbors ciga- 
rettes, shoes, a_ blanket. 


criminals, 


Here. are 


some remarks I was privileged to 
hear: “I wish there were another war. 
I would have a nice clean uniform, 





Palestine 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
enough courage and determination, then 
the policy of cooperation will have a 
beneficial and perhaps speedy effect on 
the future of Palestine. 


a * * 


Apart from long-range policy to- 
ward Palestine, the plan proposed by 
the UN Commission, seeks to solve the 
burning problem of Jewish DP’s in Ger- 
man and Austrian camps. The plan 
gives but a partial solution, since it pro- 
vides for the admission into the future 
Jewish state of 150,000 immigrants in 
the course of two years; later, after the 
constituation of the new state, the de- 
cision of future immigration will be 
transferred to its own jurisdiction. But 
a quarter of a million Jews are now 
populating the German and Austrian 
camps, and their ranks are constantly 
swelled by refugees infiltrating from 
the East. 

Even this partial solution would mark 
an important improvement, especially if 
the UN were persuaded to abolish the 


14 


Committee’s proposal to limit new im- 
migrants to 6,250 a month. This pro- 
posal was prompted by the desire to 
avoid the burdening of Palestine’s 
economy with too great numbers of 
newcomers; it was therefore decided to 
limit monthly immigration to about 1 
percent of the Jewish population in that 
country. Yet, if the future Jewish state 
is incapable of assimilating at once 
150,000 immigrants, they must leave the 
DP. camps without further delay, per- 
haps under the condition that as long 
as they cannot be absorbed by Pales- 
tinian economy, they be -brought to 
Palestine and given a semi-camp status. 


Of course this policy of promoting 
large scale Jewish immigration is not in 
accord with the policy of promoting 
peace with the Arabs. But the acute 
Arab animosity toward Jewish immi- 
gration should be combatted not by re- 
nouncing immigration, but by other 
means, primarily by immediately lift- 
ing the barriers to immigration to other 
countries. 


more and better food; I’d be kept busy 
all day; I’d be a respected citizen.” 
“Where is that democracy we heard 
so much about during the war?” “Is 
this what my college degrees fitted me 


for?” 
Most of the ulder people, weary and 
- disillusioned, resent being inter- 


viewed, photographed or even spoken 
to. They have had enough of promises 
and assurances. It is much more pain- 
ful to see the bitterness in the faces 
of these mentally crushed and shat- 
tered people, than even to view the 
maimed, scarred or diseased victims. 
The ailing and crippled are somehow 
psychologically adjusted and resigned 





EES ——— 


to their fate, though they could also 
do with more adequate shelter and 
medical care. 

Who could believe, at the sight of 
these ragged, dejected men and 
women, that one is a brilliant surgeon, 
another a Diesel mechanic, another an 
electrical engineer, and another a 
talented musician? 

These are the people who escaped 
the fate of their comrades, and are 
now reaping the rewards of their 
sacrifices, spending their days in DP 
Camps all over Europe, and depending 
on relief agencies for their support. 

These are the crimes committed to- 
day by apathy and indifference! 





WHY NOT MAKE THIS 
A REAL CHRISTMAS? 


We've always thought of Christmas as a time 


for sharing good things... . 


And we've never 


considered the necktie or box of candy, re- 
membered on Christmas and forgotten by 

New Year’s, as an expression of its true 
spirit—good-will and a sincere interest in 

your fellow-man. .. .Giving a subscription to 

The New Leader is the nicest way we know of 
telling someone that you know he is interested in 


the things that really matter... . 


Make this 


Christmas one of meaning for him and he 
will thank you fifty-two times during the 
coming year for helping him “discover” 

our publication. .. . 


AN ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS CARD AN- 
NOUNCING YOUR GIFT WILL BE MAILED 
IN TIME TO ARRIVE ON DECEMBER 235th. 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


I enclose $3.00. 
with your December 25th issue to: 


Name 


Please send a Christmas Gift Subscription beginning 





Address. 








Gift Card to Read From 


City SS 











Please list additional subscriptions on separate sheet. ; 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: Annual Debs Banquet, 
November 23, 6 p. m., Webster Hall. 
Speakers, David Lewis, National Secre- 
tary C.C.F. of Canada and others, Make 
reservations with Bess Topolsky, 702 N, 
St. Clair St., Pittsburgh. . . . Newark, 
N. J.: Annual. Debs Banquet, Sunday, 
January 11... . Philadelphia, Pa.: Plans 
are being made for new drive here with 
large press ads, radio broadcasts, and 
meetings to follow. ... Rochester, N. Y.: 
Stiff opposition was met to the organi- 
zation drive. Local press refused ads 
at the last moment. Radio talk over 


“ station WSAY went off after several 


months of negotiations to purchase time, 


‘ However, the transcriptidn was used but 


the introduction and concluding remarks 
of radio announcer which were to have 
announced the public meeting at the 
Powers Hotel last Sunday evening, at 
which Councilman Louis P. Goldberg and 
August Claessens spoke, were not men- 
tioned. The Syracuse meeting had to be 
postponed. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Annual Debs Banquet: Sunday, No- 
vember 16; 6 p. m., Park Central: Hotel. 
Speakers, Louis Fischer, Israel Feinberg, 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, Nathaniel 
M, Minkoff, and A. N. Weinberg. ... 
Three large Local S.D.F. Forums will 
soon be announced to be started in Flat- 
bush, Brooklyn, North West Bronx, and 
Brighton Beach. . .. Coordinating Com- 
mittee meets Saturday, noon, November 
15, Rand School, Algernon Lee 
speaks over station WEVD every Satur- 
day evening, at 9:30 p.m... . Women’s 
Afternoon Forum: Tuesday, November 
18, 1:30 p. m., Rand school, Sidney 


. Hertzberg, “Palestine and the United 


Nations.” . . . August Claessens East 
Bronx Branch: Meets Monday, Nov. 17, 
862 E, Tremont Avenue. . . . Charity 
Bazaar, for the benefit of German Trade 
Union and Social Democrats victims of 
Nazism, November 28, 29, 30 at the Ger- 
man American Athletic Club, 213 East 
82nd Street, New York. Help get goods. 
Help sell tickets. Auspices: Arbeiter- 


+ Wohlfahrt and German Branch of the 


S.D.F. ,.. Coming Dinners to well-known 
Social Democrats: To Israel Feinberg, 
of the ILGWU and the Cloakmakers 
Branch of the SDF, December 20, Hotel 
St. George; to Max Schechter, Janu- 
ary 15, Concourse Plaza; to Serafino 
Romualdi, in February. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
PRESS VOTES CLEANUP 

The 36th annual convention of the 
International Labor Press of America, 
the labor press “arm” of the AFL, has 
recommended a renewed drive against 
“so-called yearbooks” and long-distance 
telephone soliciting of ads by certain 
labor papers, and voted a stinging attack 
on Federated Press, labor news service. 

The ALPA report cited Labor Press 
Associates as an example of the “services 
of excellent quality” which were recom- 
mended to AFL papers, including also 
the AFL News Service, International 
Labor News Service, National Labor 
Service, and Stelzle Service. 

“We strongly urge all AFL papers to 
discontinue Federated Press for the same 
reason that the AFL refuses to join the 
Soviet-dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions,” the ALPA convention 
declared. 





Are you looking for a 
DIFFERENT place to lunch? 


Do you want spacious, pleasant 
surroundings? 


Do you enjoy home cooking? 


Come to 


THE LITTLE INN 


10 EAST 16th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


' 


| Aauple portions—but at reasonable 
prices. 








Guns 
Before Bread 


(Continued from Page Five) 

plan calls for the delivery to agricul- 
ture of 23,000 “Nati” tractors, largely 
produced in factories partly destroyed 
during the war, and only 3,800 “Sta- 
linetz 80’s,” made in a factory which 
turned out 11,600 tractors in 1938 and 
certainly far more tractors—or tanks— 
in succeeding years, again clearly shows 
that the time needed for reconversion 
of -the Chelyabinsk plant has little to 
do with its negligible production of trac- 
tors since the war’s end. 


* * * 


Tue great differences in the rate of 
fulfillment of the 1946 industrial plan 
underscore the neglect of the needs of 
agriculture and bread consumers. The 
plan was by and large fulfilled; the 
plan for steel was missed by only 0.5 
percent, and that of coal by 3 percent; 
the plan for heavy machinery and for 
building materials was exceeded by 5 
percent. The negligible plan for farm 
machinery, however, was only 77 per- 
cent fulfilled. The Ministry of Farm 
Machinery did not get high priorities 
in anything. The actual reconstruction 
of the factories devastated during the 
war had to be done by another ministry, 
and the reconstruction of factories for 
farm machinery ran far behind the 
schedule, although the plan for building 
materials was exceeded. 

The Ministry of Farm Machinery was 
finally made the goat, in spite of the 
fact that it was not responsible for the 
failure to fulfill the plan and that the 
23 percent. missed actually represented 
such negligible amounts (some 3,000 


tractors, for example) that it made © 


little difference. 

The effect of the 1946 drought was 
particularly devastating in view of the 
paralyzed state of agriculture. Page- 
long decisions of the Party and other 
agencies discussed measures to relieve 
the situation. But the goals of the 
Fourth Plan and of their year-to-year 
timing apparently remained unchanged. 
The only positive results seem to have 
been that it was decided to make up 
for the unfulfilled portion of the small 
1946 plan and that for the future, farm- 
machinery output received a_ higher 
priority within the limits of the plans 
than it had before. 

The principal purpose of the immense 
amount of verbiage poured out in the 
last few months was to conceal the real 
reasons of the disaster. The severity 
and expense of the drought were pur- 
posely exaggerated. But most of the 
space was devoted to assurances that 
the Party was giving huge help to agri- 
culture with machinery, chemicals, fuel, 
etc. The peasants, the consumers, in- 
deed everybody were admonished about 
their duty to be immensely grateful to 
the Party and the beloved leader for 
the perpetual care and thought bestowed 
upon them. 
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Household Fire Insurance 
+1 per *1,000.00 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 
worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is retyrnable whenever 
8 member withdraws. 
* 

We are the only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society owned 

and operated by Workingmen. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


a 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 
Apoly to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 
Tel.: REgent 4 - 2432 
Ask for booklet C-62 
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World Youth 


(Continued from Page Four) 


it is the responsibility of the State De- 
partment to encourage rather than re- 
strict such international events as the 
World Youth Festival.” 

The State Department, obviously, had 
received information that the Prague 
meeting would be Communist-dominated 
and fearing Congressional retribution, 
it decided against official US participa- 
tion. It dscouraged the non-Communist 
groups from. sending delegates to 
Prague. 

The American Youth for Democracy 
and similar organizatiins constituted the 
majority of the American delegation of 
200—instead of the 500 alloted to this 
nation. There were anti-Communist or 
non-Communist representatives there 
too, such as college representatives, the 
Catholic Youth Organization and others. 
The Americans took their exhibits along. 
Miss’ Eleanor Roberts of Detroit, a 
member of the non-Communist group, 
told press correspondents that she be- 
lieved two-thirds of the US exhibit at 
the Festival were constructed by the 
AYD:> Among the exhibits were such 
pictures' as that of a weary-looking 
veteran with the caption “400,000 New 
Yorkers are Getting Unemployment 
Benefits” and another of a hanged man 
with the caption “Since V-J Day 70 Ne- 
groes Were Lynched in the United 
States.” As much as we are against 
such things we feel that there are posi- 
tive features in our American life which 
might have been shown, especially since 
the Russian exhibit keynoted “democ- 
racy”: in Russia—“free speech, free 
press and free elections as guaranteed 
in the Soviet Constitution.” 


bal * * 


Aut through the Russian orbit the 
TASS AGENCY distributed a dispatch 
from its Prague correspondent which 
quoted Edward Weaver, the President of 
the Southern Negro Youth Conference, 
as having made the following statement 
as spokesman for the US delegation: 

“The young people of America are 
educated in the spirit of race theory, 
a theory which insists that Americans 
are the chosen people of the world and 
all other peoples have to subordinate 
themselves to the United States of 
America.” 

Upon arrival in this country the 
majority of the delegation to Prague 
issued this statement to the press: “We 
feel that our delegation does represent 
a substantial cross-section of American 
Youth, although we realize that we do 
not represent all American Youth, not 
all] phases of American culture.” An 
honest and upright statement. The mi- 
nority leveled its criticism, not so much 
at the Communists as at the State De- 
partment and the major US Youth or- 
ganizations, which by a policy of non- 
participation surrendered the festival to 
the left-wingers. As a solution the mi- 
nority suggested: 


“We urge... that American Youth 
participate as fully and effectively as 
possible in all international youth ac- 
tivities. If political democracy is to live 
as a vital force, its supporters must 
enter the battle of ideas openly, intel- 
ligently and courageously.” 

That is the lesson we learned from 
the World Youth Festival in Prague. 
The worst way to fight Comunism is to 
stay away from such meetings, the best 
way is to meet Communism face to face 
with the ideals of democracy. This is 
what the US delegation did not do. 





European 
Recovery Plan 


(Continued from Page Three) 
one of the more nimble wits among the 
Washingten columnists, came to write 
a story about Quentin Reynolds, well- 
known war correspondent, who wag 
covering the Hollywood probe hearings 
for PM. 

It seems that Reynolds wandered into 
Harvey’s Restaurant in Washington and 
encountered Dixon and J. Edgar Hoover 
together. And after Hoover got through 
discussing some of the “hostile” wit- 
nesses, Reynolds is reported in Dixon’s 
column to have said something to the 
effect that maybe he (Reynolds) had 
been hanging around with the wrong 
people. 

That was the way Dixon explained 
it to me today. But that was not the 
way the Daily Worker’s alleged reporter 
told it. According to the latter, the 
“inside story” is that I met Dixon at 
the hearings (which is true), threw my 
arms around his shoulder palsy-walsy 
fashion (which is true), and said to my 
old friend of almost 20 years’ standing: 
“George, I’ve got a story to tell you” 
(which is true), and, adds the alleged 
reporter, “the next day Dixon’s column 
on Quentin Reynolds appeared.” 

Maybe, in his next column, my Com- 
munist colleague would like to print the 
real story I told George Dixon. This 
was it: 

*A Russian mujik was talking with a 
Communist commissar. Said the mujik: 
“We've been having good weather, thank 
God! The rain has been just enough, 
thank God! The sunshine was warm, 
thank God!” 

Said the commissar: “Here, here! 
None of that! Don’t you know we don’t 
say ‘Thank God’ any more? Now we say 
‘Thank Stalin.’ ” 

“Yes, sir,” said the mujik, nervously 
moving off.. Then a sudden thought 
stopped him and he turned back to the 
commissar, 

Said the mujik: “But, Comrade Com- 
missar, man is mortal, and what will I 
say when Comrade Stalin dies?” 

Said the commissar: “Fool! Then you 
ean say thank God!” 
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: Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








“The State Swelled and People Shrank’” 


torians, one of the greatest of any nationality, 

pronounced this eloquent epitaph on the 
Muscovite state of the Tzars. And thirty years after 
the establishment of the Soviet regime, this winged 
phrase of Kluchevsky applies with prophetic accuracy 
to the dictatorship of the Soviets. ‘ 

The supremely important charateristic of Russian 
national development, the aspect. that sharply marks 
off this development from that of the European 
peoples, is the unchecked concentration of power in 
the hands of an absolute state. Democracy of the 
modern type, of course, did not exist anywhere on a 
large scale until comparatively recent times. 


V O. KLUCHEVSKY, greatest of Russian his- 
° 


But if one studies European medieval and modern 
history, one finds an element of check and balance, 
preventing the emergence of permanent absolutism, 
The medieval Church checked the medieval Empire, 
and vice versa. The struggles between the Crown and 
the feudal barons blocked the complete control of 
the state machinery by either. The free cities were 
oases of comparative freedom and cultural life in 
the stern desert of the feudal system. 

No such elements of check and balance existed in 
Russia. No Orthodox Patriarch pronounced against 
any Tzar, however wicked and tyrannical, the tremen- 
dous sentences of excommunication which medieval 
Popes, sometimes with good cause, sometimes with 
bad, hurled against the most powerful sovereigns. 
The Russian boyars never forced the Tzar to sign a 
Magna Charta. The Muscovite state, as it swelled, 
blotted out the old liberties of the early free cities 
of Pskov and Novgorod, the wild freedom of Khmel- 
nitsky’s Ukrainian Cossacks. 

How faithfully and how tragically the Russian 
medieval historical pattern has been repeated under 
the Soviets! How completely the few sparks of free- 
dom that existed in the first years of the Soviet regime, 
the freedom of discussion, for example, in Commu- 
nist Party Congresses, have been extinguished. 

I first read Kluchevsky in Russian during the grim 
years of the Fitst Five-Year Plan. Again and again, 
in things that were happening before my eyes, in 
the mass arrests, the ‘purges, the fantastic sabotage 
“trials,” the “liquidation of the kulaks as a class,” 
the organized famine of 1932-33, I could see the 
darkest scenes of the Russian past, recreated with 
such vividness by Kluchevsky, being enacted again, 
and on a vastly bigger stage. ; 

I was not the only resident of Moscow in those 
years who sensed this resurrection, at once ironical 
and revolting, of the more barbarous sides of old 
Russia in new revolutionary masks. An educated 
Russian woman friend said to me: 4 

“We are living again in the sixteenth century, in 
the time of Ivan the Terrible. But we have twentieth 


century nerves.” 
a * * 


Ir is no longer accurate to refer to the Soviet regime 
as an experiment. It has set in pretty hard molds 
after thirty years, And its two permanent and essen- 
tial features, one-party political dictatorship and 
concentration of all economic power in the same 
dictatorial hands, have made for the swelling of the 
state and the shrinking of the individual on a scale 
that has never been surpassed in history. 

No society ever witnessed such a dizzy and over- 
whelming concentration in the hands of the few men 
at the top of power over the bodies and mjnds of 
their subjects as the Soviet leaders enjoy today. No- 
where has the method of government by a mixture 
of unlimited propaganda with unlimited terrorism 
been so successfully practiced. If Stalin and his asso- 
ciates ever drop their official masks in intimate dis- 
¢ sion, the more educated of them might find a 
j tification for their absolute power by citing this 
k + sentence in Dostoevsky’s profound parable of the 
Grand Inquisitor in The Brothers Karamazov: 

“And men rejoiced that they were again led like 
sheep and that the terrible gift (of freedom) that 
had brought them such suffering was at last lifted 
from their hearts.” 

“The state swelled and the people shrank.” . . 
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How truly this summarizes the balance-sheet of the 
Soviet regime after three decades. 

The Russian state has indeed become so powerful 
that its leaders may be in danger of succumbing to 
the paranoid illusions which always haunt the minds 
of dictators. Stalin’s power over his subjects is as 
uncontrolled as that of Ivan the Terrible. He has 
expanded Russia’s frontiers like Peter the Great. His 
fifth columns are global in scope. The USSR has 
come out of the ordeal of the Second World War the 
one strong military power on the continents of Europe 
and Asia. 

But what of the human beings who live under the 
rule of this monstrously swollen state?, Is there a 
single Soviet personality who by the wildest stretch 
of imagination could be compared with Tolstoy, with 
Kropotkin, with Herzen, with Turgenev, with any 





a 





one of a score of representative Russian thinker 
humanists, artists who enrich their own country’s an 
the world’s cultural history? There is not and the 
cannot be; for a great personality can flourish on 
in the soil. ‘of freedom. And such limited freedog 
as existed in the later and more civilized era ¢ 
Tzarism has entirely vanished under the ministratio 
of the MVD. 

The Soviet Government likes to boast of its “‘c 
ture,” reflected in long statistics of schools, new 
papers, theatres, etc. But these are, after all, only 
the outer shell and husk of a: people’s culture. Mo 
people in the Soviet Union thirty years after the 
Bolshevik Revolution can read and write and ru 
machines. But fewer people cam think and feel a 
sense any difference between right and wrong.: A 
what a fearful desert is Soviet creative achievem 
in such fiields as history, biography, memoirs, po 
litical theory, law, economics! 









The Soviet Revolution, after thirty years, ha 
created a curiously frozen society, insulated againg 
revolution and against evolution by its technique ¢ 
propaganda and terror, almost hermetically seale 
against contact with the outside world. One may: bh 
sure that the future does not belong to this froze 
totalitarian. robot society, if only because no such 
self-isolated order can hold its own in technical a 
intellectual competition with the free world. No mak 
ter how many cannon roar and bells peal for thig 
thirtieth arnivérsary of the first totalitarian state 
the future belongs to freedom. : 





















Editorials— 


For Free Enterprise 
in Europe 


HE Harriman Committee placed the motivation 
of the Marshall Plan on-the very highest po- 
litical level. It is well that in meeting objections 
such as those of Senator Taft, we keep its statement 
clearly in mind. We are asked to implement the plan 
from motives that go far beyond humanitarian relief. 
Our proposed action is, we are told, of the highest 
strategic and political importance. ‘We are faced in 
the world today with two conflicting ideologies,” the 
President's Committee on Foreign Aid continues. 
“One is a system in which individual rights and 
liberties are maintained. The opposing system is one 
where iron discipline by the state ruthlessly stamps 
out individual liberties and obliterates all opposition.” 
Putting our program on this plane carries with it 
certain implications of the greatest importance. 
Numbers of Congressmen have said that in the ad- 
ministration of. sums to be contributed to the 16 
cooperating European governments, we must set 
political as well as ,industrial conditions. Business 
leaders have even gone the length of proclaiming that 
European Socialism is an enemy more dangerous 
to the American free enterprise system than Com- 
munism. It is evident that a determined drive will 
be made to use our contributions to European reha- 
bilitation as a club to limit or undo European efforts 
in the direction of the socialization of industry. 
While objecting to Russian dictation, there are not 
lacking Americans who advocate a little dictating 
on our part. It is proposed that we tell the British 
Laborites and French Socialists what they may—or 
may not—do. 
This is directly contrary to the concepts laid down 
in the Harriman report. After explaining that con- 


.tinuation of assistance should be made contingent on 


the taking of “‘all practicable steps to achieve the 
production and monetary goals” by the participating 
countries, the authors warn: “However, aid from this 
country should not be conditioned on the methods 
used to reach these goals, so long as they are con- 
sistent with basic democratic principles.” 

That is a really American attitude. If we believe 
in freedom of enterprise, we should freely accord to 
Western Europe the right to develop its reconstruc- 
tion in accord with that principle. Any sort of enter- 


prise which is democratic is “free.” 


At Last—an 
Unqualified Victory 


N recent years democratic opposition to the Com- 
munists in the trade unions has won, but 
only partial successes, minor triumphs, even en- 
couraging defeats. The resounding victory of Walter 
Reuther and his supporters at the convention of the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, is one that will 
give encouragement to every opponent of Communism 
in every walk of life. 
Few realize how much hard work, courage. vigi- 






lance, was necessary to win this unqualified vie 
tory. The Addes-Thomas-Leonard-Communist allianeg 
fought for long against the Reuther forces with every 
weapon in-their arsenal—and often dirty weapon 
In recent months there was the attempted merger wi 
the CP-controlled Farm Equipment Workers Union 
Then there was the insidious “rumor” Reuther’s ene 
mies spread that Taft wanted Reuther as a running 
mate in 1948, to get the labor vote. There was choleri 
R. J. Thomas, the disgruntled figure-head who 
Reuther dislodged from the presidency, who allegedl 
made a deal with John L. Lewis through his daughte 
All these obstacles, and many others, Reuther hurdle 
by taking tlie issues direct to the membership. 

















The major question at the convention was whethe 
he would be given an executive board on which hi 
opponents would be in a majority and which would b 
able to sabotage his program and policies. Reuther gq 
a total mandate. George Addes was bounced in favo 
of the progressive, Emil Mazey, the new secretary 




































treasurer. Thomas and Leonard were beaten. 

Reuther’s triumph, which flows from the fine leader 
ship he has given, was headlined as a “swing to thé 
right.” This is what the Communists want the publi¢ 
to think. The fact is that Reuther’s forces are th 
progressives, the liberals, the democrats; their oppa 
nents are the reactionaries. : 

The New Leader congratulates Walter Reuther ané 
his able lieutenants. Those who have despaired a 
placing hope in the grass-roots “purge-from-below 
in the labor-movement, who have placed faith in legi 
lation that would strangle not only the Communist 
in the trade unions but their opponents as well, catt 
learn from this victory how the Communists can be 
defeated: by democratic means, if we fight long a 
hard enough. 
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